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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
Beauties of the Country; or, Descriptions of 
Rural Customs, Objects, Scenery, and the 
Seasons. By Thomas Miller, author of “ A 
Day in the Woods.” 12mo. pp. 425. Lon- 
don, 1837. Van Voorst. 
As we felt on reading the “* Day in the Woods,” 
we have again experienced a sense of pleasure 
in dwelling on the natural freshness and poetical 
imaginings of Mr. Miller. His are no Cockney 
scenes of rusticity to be mistaken for rural 
beauty ; no caricatures of suburban patches to 
he welcomed as the wild exuberance of Nature. 


how delightful is it now to wander forth into| and cheese, and so many green fields and beau- 
the sweet-smelling fields; to set one’s foot|tiful flowers! And then the strange conclu- 
upon nine daisies—a sure test that spring is sions they leap to when among themselves— 
come; to see meadows lighted with the white the various versions of what they have heard, 
flowers ; to watch the skylark winging his way and the wonderful constructions they put upon 
to his blue temple in the skies, things too weighty for their intellects!’ Even 
then you may trace vestiges of the stronger 
‘mind; the doubting look; the unwillingness 
to hear the blackbird’s mellow flute-like voice to give credence to the decision ; the knowing 
ringing from some distant covert, among the shake of the head, and all those little motions 
young beauties of the wood, who are robing Which indicate doubt. The questions they put to 
themselves for the masque of summer! All their parents, the sparkling of their eyes when 
these are sights and sounds calculated to elevate their minds are just grappling to advantage with 


* Singing above, a voice of light ;’ 





































He has lived in the country, and has observed | the heart above its puny cares and trifling sor-' the subjects, and the shrewd way in which they 
its features ; and he paints them faithfully and | rows, and to throw around ita repose calm and! make their inquiries, are well worth studying. 
well. His trees actually luxuriate; his streams | spirit-like as the scene whose beauty hushed|Then to look round the green, and see all 
flow ; his fields are spread out in all their va-|its heavings. There is an invisible chord—a'those little whitewashed cottages, so neatly 
rieties ; his sunshine produces languor on the! golden link of love, between our souls and|thatched, seldom containing more than one 
flocks and herds; his moonlight sheds a calm/ nature: it is no separate thing—no distin.‘ story, but each standing upon plenty of ground, 
lustre o’er the silent earth; his images are guished object, but a yearning towards the! with a little garden at the front, a few bee- 
just; his effects true; and his reflections full| universal whole. We love the blue sky, the| hives, ora row of milk-pans all clean and ar. 
of interest and character. We have seen with! rolling river, the beautiful flowers, and vhe|ranged in order; some of the fronts overgrown 
regret, in some of our contemporaries, a fling at | green earth ; we are enraptured with the old! with woodbine, which in their unchecked luxu- 
“the basket-maker ;” as if it were a general hills and the hoary forests. The whistling |riance had partially hidden the parlour-window. 
rs principle in literature to depress the lowly! reeds say something soothing to us; there isa! Then to think of the beauty, the health, the 
aspirant, and discourage every attempt which | cheering voice in the unseen wind; and the repose, that breathe around such spots; the 

did not proceed from rank or wealth in the gurgling brook, as it babbles along, carries with | singing of birds, the humming-bees, the gaudy 

paths of poetry and fancy. Never shall we! it a melody of other years—the tones of our| butterflies, passing or crossing each other, the 

participate in this cruel course: if there be, playfellows, the gentle voice of a lost mother,| waving of the trees, the lowing of kine, the 

merit, let the individual, not the class, be tried; or the echo of a sweet tongue that scarcely dared bleating sheep, the neighing of young colts, 

if he fail, let us lament that the prompting | to murmur its love. Who is there that is not|the milkmaid’s song as she walks past with 

power was greater than the executive; but if|a worshipper of Nature? Look at the parties | well-filled pail, or sits under some pleasant tree : 

he succeed, let us, as in the present instance, | who emerge from the breathless alleys of the |all these are things that sink into the heart— 

freely and cordially award the palm to humble | metropolis, when the trees have put on their | sights that we sigh for in the dense city, amid 

and untaught genius. ‘To illustrate the au-|summer clothing !—listen to their merry the roll of carriages and the vociferations of 

thor’s claims to this high honour, we copy from | laughter floating over the wide fields from|jostled passengers. Then to sit and see the 

his pages the vivid description of Spring. | beneath the broad oak where they are seated :|/sun set upon such a tranquil scene; the blue 

** Spring is come at last! There is a prim-| the cares, and the vexations, and the busy cal-|smoke rising in unbended pillars and mixing 

rose colour on the sky —there is a voice of culations of this work-a-day world are forgot-| with the deep foliage; the sloping beam gild- 

singing in the woods, and a smell of flowers | ten, and they loosen their long-chained minds, [ing a distant rivulet, or bathing in crimson the 

in the green lanes. Call her fickle April if you | and set them free to dally with the waving |top of a far-off wood ; the church-spire, rising 

v, choose—I have always found her constant as | flowers. They join in chorus with the birds, |in its gray antiquity, and looking down upon 
an attentive gardener. Who would wish to, and the trees, and the free streams ; and, send. | the lovely groves scattered at its base; the dim 

see her slumbering away in sunshine, when! ing their songs after the merry breeze, triumph |outline of the hills, the faint mist spreading 

the daisies are opening their pearly mouths for | o’er pain and care. over the valleys, a bell just heard from some 

showers ? Her very constancy is visible in her| An English village is the next picture with | neighbouring village, the falling weir, the bay 

of a distant mastiff, the clap of an old gate, the 
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changes: if she veils her head for a time, or| which we will adorn our columns. 

retires, it is but to return with new proofs of; ‘I never look upon the free, open green 
her faithfulness, to make herself more loveable, | in our English villages, which no one seems 
to put on an attire of richer green, or deck her|to claim for his own, and see the large old 
young brows with more beautiful blossoms.) solitary oak, elm, or sycamore, towering in 
Call her not fickle, but modest—an abashed | its centre, and spreading its shadowy branches 
maiden, whose love is as faithful as the flaunt-|} above the rude benches that surround its 
ing May, or passionate June. Robed in green, | trunk, but I think of the many good and 
with the tint of apple-blossoms upon her cheek, | evil tidings which have, for ages, been 
holding in her hands primroses and violets, she | talked of there. It is so perfect an Eng- 
stands beneath the budding hawthorn, her |lish picture, to see the old men, when their 
young eyes fixed upon the tender grass, or;jday’s work is done, assemble there one after 





glancing sideways at the daisies, as if afraid of 
looking upon the sun, of whom she is enamour- 
ed. Day after day she wears some additional 
charm ; and the sky-god bends down his golden 
eyes in delight at her beauty; and if he with. 
draws his shining countenance, she is all tears, 
weeping in an April shower for his loss. 
Fickle sun! he too soon forgets the tender 
maiden, robed in her simple robes, and deco- 
rated with tender buds, and, like a rake, hur- 
ries over his blue pathway, and pines for the 
full-bosomed May, or the voluptuous June, for- 
getting April, and her sighs and tears. Oh! 








another, smoking their long pipes, and sitting 
down to talk over the progress of crops, the 
appearance of the weather, the health and pro- 
sperity, or adversity of their neighbours ; while 
their children are rolling and laughing upon 
the unclaimed grass, or playing with the harm- 
less shepherd’s-dog. And then to observe the 
knowing looks of the older children, drinking 
in the words of the elders with wonder, and 
marvelling, in their little minds, how such 
things can be—how cars can exist in a world 
where there are so many bird’s-nests, so much 
good milk, such large hunches of brown bread 





song of the ploughboy returning home! Live 
not all these images in the heart, chasing away 
even care while we contemplate them, and 
throwing a soothing tranquillity over the soul, 
a rest which we remember, a poetry which 
owns no words, a delight which can never be 
forgotten 2”” 

Valentine’s Day affords another example of 
Mr. Miller’s graphic powers. 

*¢¢ Good morrow to my valentine!’ sings 
sweet Ophelia; and we turn back our me- 
mories, and remember with what anxiety we 
arose on the morning of Valentine's day, 
hoping that the first person we saw would be 
she whom we loved, and sometimes shutting 
our eyes and turning aside at the sight of some 
old woman emerging from her cottage, whom 
we would fain not own as our valentine. And 
in villages where we had no postman, except- 
ing, perhaps, the old servant at the hall, who 
brought letters from the market-town twice 
a-week, or as he might be sent by the squire, we 
were compelled to deliver our own productions. 
Well do I remember our stealing softly up the 
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gardens, and looking for some crevice in the 
cottage-door, depositing the messenger of love 
under the chink or between the window- 
shutters. Others, more daring, would throw 
open the door, and hurl the love-breathing do- 
cument in the centre of the family. Then 
there were shoutings of fathers and hobbling 
of old mothers to see who it was that had se- 
lected their rosy daughter for his valentine. 
But the youth was generally too nimble; and 
ere they had crossed the threshold, he was over 
the garden and away across the fields hidden 
by the darkness. Then the candle was snuffed, 
and the blushing girl to whom it was addressed, 
after many entreaties from father and mother, 
drew it from her bosom and allowed them to 
look at the pictures. And although the female 
face was hideously drawn, with a nose project- 
ing like a buttress, and an eye horribly black 
with ink, and a patch of hideous red upon the 
cheek, still the mother declared ‘ that it 
was the very moral of their Mary.’ And 
there were little Cupids, limbed like cal- 
low crows, and flying like harpies, with red 
hearts in their hands; some round and sus- 
pended by a string, pierced with arrows re- 
sembling hayforks. Then there was a tree, 
like a walking-stick with a piece of green 
baize twined round the top, thick in the middle 
and tapering upward ; and beneath that, some. 
thing which was intended to represent a man, 
whilst from his mouth issued the following 
couplet : 
* Cupid with his fatal dart 
Has deeply wounded my poor heart.’ 
And all along the edges ran such lines as, 


* The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Carnation’s sweet, and so are you.’ 


* The ring is round, and has no end, 
So is my love to you, my friend.’ 
* First we cast lots, and then me drew, 
And Fortune said, it must be you.’ 

But these rude hieroglyphics, are, to the heart 
of the love-smitten maiden, as plain as pike- 
staves ; and her candle will be seen burning an 
hour later in the cottage window that evening, 
as she sits, half-disrobed, twisting the rude 
figures in her own mind into meanings that to 
others would be incomprehensible: and, com- 
mitting the simple rhymes to memory, she will 
warble them all day over her work to a tune of 
her own. And if she is fortunate enough to 
wed the youth who was the donor, she will 
have her valentine framed after marriage; 
and the callow Cupids, and the pointed tree, 
and the red hearts, and two figures with 
blotches for legs and feet, will grin at each 
other under a glass for many a year.”’ 

‘* May Day” is yet more sweet and pastoral. 

“The May-boughs we brought home were 
suspended from windows, and fastened above 
the doors, like leafy porches; others were 
hound together in the form of arches, and 
stuck into the ground at regular distances — 
the openings between being filled with lesser 
branches and trailing flowers, until a beau- 
tiful green arbour was formed. At the end 
of the arbour, elevated above the rude seats, 
rose a rustic throne, covered with flowers of 
every hue: this was erected for the May-queen. 
Ladders were now reared against the May-pole, 
and the village girls brought out the garlands 
which they had woven, of flowers and gaudy 
ribands; and many a boy gave up his string of 
birds’ eggs to decorate it. Old and young as- 
sembled upon the green; and many a dim eye 
glistened with joy when they saw the rich 
garlands wave in the sunshine, and heard laugh, 
and shout, and song, mingled with bursts of 
music. Then we commenced dancing, forming 








ourselves into a circle, and wheeling rapidly 
round the May-pole. Hand in hand we flew 
in giddy mazes, the roses trembling in the long 
locks of our fair partners as their measured 
steps bounded from the greensward. Within 
the ring which we had formed stood a youth, 
holding in his hand a garland of roses: this he 
presented to the village girls as they danced 
around him. How beautiful they looked, as, 
with averted heads, they turned from the 
flowery chaplet, blushing, and glancing down- 
ward abashed—-each one expecting to be 
crowned Queen of May, yet uncertain upon 
whose brow the garland would be placed. At 
length it was thrown around the nut-brown 
ringlets of Mary Gray, and all with one ac- 
claim hailed her ‘ Queen of May!’ She was, 
indeed, the most beautiful girl in the village. 
How lovely she looked, robed in white, with a 
pink sash round her slender waist, as she was 
led, blushing, to her flowery throne, amid the 
clapping of hands, and silver-sounding music, 
and the waving of scarfs! The day was spent 
in innocent amusements; such as singing, 
dancing, love-making, and feasting. How 
much happier should we be if these good old 
customs were universally kept! I like not to 
see our peasantry seated over their humming 
ale, discussing politics. The garlanded May- 
pole, the festive merriment of bringing home 
harvest, the sheep-shearing feast, and the 
dance upon the village green under the old oak- 
tree, are more in accordance with their simple 
habits. Such scenes infuse a poetry into their 
hearts, and soften down their ruder habits, 
causing them to venerate their green woods 
and flowery meadows. Why should we envy 
sunny Italy, or the classic shores of Greece, 
while our own green hills lift up their wood- 
crowned foreheads to heaven, and our velvet 
valleys are musical with brooks? Are we not 
rich in golden poetry ? Old Chaucer has shed 
a glory over our plains: and Spenser has hal- 
lowed our forests. Shakespeare, the immortal, 
has ‘ warbled his wood-notes wild,’ and let 


loose an eternal music through our land,! 


whose melody can never die; and the god-like 
Milton hath struck a harp-string whose vi- 
bration shall never cease while an echo haunts 
our lovely hills. Let us look with an eye of 
love upon our country: the greenery of sweet 
groves invites us,— the violet and primrose call 
us forth with a still voice of music, which our 
ancestors heard,— the daisy waves its white 
head as if beckoning us to the fragrant fields. 
Up, and away, then, to the woodlands, to wor- 
ship the month of love and flowers !”” 

His picture of “ Summer” shews that the 
author has read the poets of Nature, as well as 
studied Herself. 

** Summer is come again, waving her green 
garlandry over hill and valley, and bending 
the long grass with her breezy foot-steps in 
the luxuriant meadows. She has spread her 
gorgeous carpet of crimson heath-bells over 
the wide forest wastes and brown moors, and 
left a deep twilight in the dense foliage of the 
trees; you hear her clear voice whispering 
through the green corn, and smell her fragrant 
breath in the balmy hay-field; you catch the 
deep blue of her skyey eyes mirrored in the 
sleepy rivers, and see the skirts of her golden 
drapery trailing over a thousand flowers. She 
touches the green leaves with her sunny fingers, 
and they bound upon their branches in rustling 
music; the silvery willow nods gracefully before 
her, and the scarlet poppy waves its rich velvet 
banner as she passes. There is but one voice 
lifted up in the earth, exclaiming, ‘ Summer is 
come again!’ What is there so pleasant as to 





‘ing blush, the kiss ashamed at its own sormnd— 
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enter an old wood on a sultry summer’s day, 
and to throw oneself at the root of some goodly 
tree on the cool moss or long grass? Perchance 
a brook murmurs at our feet, welling away 
between its shelving bank, now in sunshine, 
now in shade, while myriads of lovely flowers 
bend over it, gazing upon their own beautiful 
shadows; how like Narcissus appears a solitary 
primrose arching its slender stem as if to kiss 
its own image in the clear water! and it will 
die away, gazing upon its own beauty! Oh, 
what delight to ramble from glen to glen, from 
thicket to thicket! How like Jason we seem, 
tbreading such leafy labyrinths! What if he bore 
off the golden fleece—cannot we carry home the 
golden saxifrage, with its rich-wrought flowers ? 
Poetry — nothing but dreamy poetry seems to 
haunt us here. Hark! heard you Ophelia 
singing, ‘ Oh, willow! willow!’ No! it was 
but the dashing water. Surely, yonder is Una 
leading her milk-white lamb! passed she not 
the glade? No! ’twas but a sunbeam that 
feli fora moment upon the white trunk of a 
noble tree, then vanished. But did not Gurth, 
the swineherd, blow his horn, and summon his 
dog Fangs to drive the herd to Cedric’s castle ? 
or did he laugh at Wamba’s jest? No! ’twas 
but the woodpecker that sent his merry laugh 
through the greenwood. Hark! it ‘came as 
near as near could be!’ Was it not Geraldine 
complaining to Christabel that they had ‘bound 
her to a palfrey white!’ No! ’twas merely 
the wood- pigeon cooing to its distant mate. 
Oh! delusive poetry !— dreamy old wood! I 
will shut mine eyes, and then I shall hear 
nymph, and faun, and dryad, steal lightly past 
me, as if afraid to waken the flowers !”’ 

But we have quoted enough to enable our 
readers to judge of the Basket-maker, and 
prove that he fs not a book-maker, in its de- 
preciating sense; and we conclude with his 
note on flowers. 

*¢ Who would wish to live without flowers ? 
Where would the poet fly for his images 
of beauty if they were to perish for ever ? 
Are they not the emblems of loveliness and 
innocence—the living types of all that is 
pleasing and graceful? We compare young 
lips to the rose, and the white brow to the 
radiant lily; the winning eye gathers its glow 
from the violet, and the sweet voice is like a 
breeze kissing its way through the flowers. 
We hang delicate blossoms on the silken ring- 
lets of the young bride, and strew her path 
with the fragrant bells, when she leaves the 
church. We place them around the marble 
face of the dead in the narrow coffin, and they 
become symbols of our affections — pleasures 
remembered and hopes faded, wishes flown, 
and scenes cherished the more that they can 
never return. Still we look to the far-off 
spring in other valleys; to the eternal summer 
beyond the grave, when the flowers which have 
faded shall again bloom in starryfields, where 
no rude winter can intrude. They come upon 
us in spring like the recollections of a dream, 
which hovered above us in sleep, peopled with 
shadowy beauties, and purple delights, fancy- 
broidered. Sweet flowers! that bring before 
our eyes scenes of childhood — faces remem- 
bered in youth, when Love was a stranger to 
himself! The mossy bank by the wayside, 
where we so often sat for hours drinking in the 
beauty of the primroses with our eyes; the 
sheltered glen, darkly green, filled with the 
perfume of violets, that shone in their intense 
blue, like another sky spread upon the earth ; 
the laughter of merry voices; the sweet song 
of the maiden — the downcast eye, the spread- 
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are all brought back to the memory by a 
flower.” 

We have only to add, that the volume is em- 
bellished with twenty-six beautiful wood-cuts. 








Indian Reminiscences ; or, the Bengal Moofussul 
Miscellany. Chiefly written by the late 
G. A. Addison, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 339. London, 
1837. Bull. 

Tuis appears to bea republication of an Indian 

periodical of considerable literary variety and ta- 

lent ; and it is stated that the profits arising from 
its sale are to be devoted to a charitable purpose. 

The merits, however, of its chief contributor are 

asufficient recommendation to notice : and while 

we peruse his effusions, we are doomed to ex- 


perience great regret that one so gifted should | 


have perished in the very flower of youth. 
Mr. Addison was the son of John Addison, in 
the civil service of the East India Company, of 
whom it is stated, that he, ** as the nearest col- 
lateral descendant, was heir-at-law to the cele- 
brated moralist,—that great man having a 
daughter only in the direct line, who died un- 
married.” His son, born in Calcutta, was 
educated in England, and, returning to the 
land of his nativity, became private secretary 
to Sir Stamford Raffles, the Governor of Java, 
where he died, beloved and lamented, in the 
twenty-second year of his age. To his compo- 
sitions a few others have been added by other 
hands, and the whole forms a very light and 
agreeable miscellany. As a sample, we copy 
the account of a singular mode of taking bees’ 
nests. 

“A large swarm of bees had fixed their 
abode on the ceiling of a verandah, and, in due 
time, when their honey was deposited, we wished 
to collect it, but were for some time at a loss 
for the means. Hearing, however, that there 
was a gardener who possessed a peculiar art 
of doing it unhurt, he was sent for and desired 
to bring down the honey. I watched him 
closely through the whole process, and was 
told by him, and believe, that he used no other 
precaution than the following. He took some 
of the plant cxlled ¢oolsy, and rubbed it over his 
body, face, arms, and hands ; he then chewed a 
little, and held a sprig of it in his mouth. 
With no other than this apparently slight de- 
fence, he mounted a ladder, a large dish in one 
hand, and a sharp knife in the other; and 
though as thinly clad as his class usually are, 
with thousands of bees swarming about his 
naked body, he with the greatest sang froid 
cut immediately through the upper part of the 
comb, where it was suspended to the roof, and 
receiving the whole of it in his dish, brought it 
down without having suffered from a single 
sting ! a " 3 The plant 
is the black ocymun of botanists. Its aromatic 
odour is, perhaps, the strongest there is. I 
know that some of the species of this genus are 
cultivated with success in England : this, there- 
fore, might be, in all probability, if it is not so 
already. Sir William Jones addresses it in one 
of his poems— 


* Hail! sacred toolsy, pride of plains !’ 


This epithet he has given to it from its parti- 
cular prevalent use in the Brahminical rites: 
indeed, the extraordinary sanctity attached to 
it is evinced, by its forming, with Ganges’ 
water, the basis of the Hindoos’ most solemn 
oath: his mode of swearing is by touching 
these. ‘T'he legend respecting it in the Sanscrit 
records is, that it was once a most beautiful 
nymph of the same name, passionately be- 
loved by Chrisna, who, to perpetuate her 


ordained that no worship to him should be 
availing, or complete, which was not graced by 
her presence: hence it is invariably used in all 
poojahs made by the followers of Vishnu. On 
such a metamorphosis, with the circumstance 
added of the bees still paying so deep a respect 
to her charms, how elegant an Ovidian tale 
might be formed !”” 

The subjoined “ Anecdotes” will shew what 
the slighter features of the Moofussul are. 

*¢ One of the first English vessels that visited 
the Indian seas, fell in, when off the Coro. 
mandel coast, with a catamaran ; there were 
two natives on it, whose bodies, of course, 
seemed to be rising out of the water, and they 
were paddling in their usual manner, that is, 
with quick strokes alternately to the right and 
left. The crew of the ship, as may well be 
imagined, were greatly surprised and alarmed 
at this strange and unheard of phenomenon ; 
and the report of it entered in their log-book, 
ran as follows:—‘ Good ship. The trades 
increase. August 15th, 1615—lat. —, long —, 
at 2 p.M.—beheld, distinctly, two black devils 
in the water, playing at single-stick!!! They 
were within twenty fathoms of the ship, and 
the whole crew saw, and can vouch for the 
truth of this statement: these infernal imps 
remained visible for at least an hour, and were 
then lost in the distanee. * They who go down 
to the sea in ships shall see the wonders of the 
deep ;’? and from this learn, ye incredulous, 
how vain be the hardness of your hearts! 
N. B.—Certes, this matter should portend a 
great storm; or some revolution in the states 
of Europe; or, peradventure, somewhat relat- 
ing to the pope of Rome!! Heaven send no 
ill betide us !’” 

It would be curious if the following piece of 
D. Garrick’s should have first appeared in 
India :— 

«« To Miss Ann Wilton, by D. Garrick. 
O Nanny! why, when ardent love 
Beats in each trembling pulse of mine, 
Dost thou the generous flame reprove, 
By ev’ry killing look of thine? 
But, Nanny, thou wilt nothing stake, 
No little trifling danger run, 
For him, who, freely for thy sake, 
A thousand ways would be undone.” 

The correspondent adds, “ the above was set 
to music by Dr. Burney, but it has never yet, 
I believe, appeared in print. It certainly is 
not in Kearsley’s collection of Garrick’s poeti- 
cal works, though nothing can be more beauti- 
ful. Of the lady to whom these lines were 
addressed, I will only observe, that this is not 
the only tribute paid to her by Garrick ; nor 
was he the only poet that broke a lance in her 
honour. Of her beauty and accomplishments 
what testimony can be given superior to the 
verses themselves ?”* 

Our next quotation is pompo- ludicrous 
enough. 

** In a conversation I some time since had 
the honour of holding with the present Empe- 
ror of Hindostan, Acbar Sanee, his majesty 
recited to me an anecdote of his royal and ill- 
starred father, Shaw Allum; which at once 
displayed his own manly and nervous appre- 
ciation of character, and fineness of tact, in 
seizing on that happy minuteness which mark. 
ed, more than the most elaborate description 
could have done, the form and measure of his 
illustrious father’s mind; and displayed both 
the deepest sensations of respect and veneration 
for that great and much-suffering descendant 
of Timour. ‘ My father,’ said his majesty to 
me, ‘ was a great man : he possessed an exalted 


mind, and a firmness of character perhaps un- 


He was affected, sir, with a disease, which, I 
believe, is vulgarly termed the Bengal itch. 
It was represented to him by the most learned 
of his physicians, that nothing would more ex- 
asperate, and, consequently, retard longer his 
case, than scratching himself; and at the same 
time it is known, that in this disease the desire 
of scratching most violently predominates, and 
is indeed considered invincible. Yet what was 
my father’s conduct on this occasion? He 
perceived that to scratch would be unwise— 
and this was for him sufficient. Strong as the 
inclination must naturally have been, he deter- 
mined to repress it; and I now assure you, on 
my royal word, that what I am about to tell 
you is a solemn truth: Shaw Allum had the 
magnanimity, sir, not to scratch himself once ! !” 
‘ Magnanimous indeed !’ said I, in a rapture 
of enthusiasm, ‘ thus greatly to deny himself a 
luxury which one of our kings (James the 
First) has declared to be too exquisite for any 
but sovereigns to enjoy !’ ” 
Here is a tolerable epigram : 
** Epigram from the French. 
This rhymer says he can’t write prose, 
However much he tries ; 


Now read his verse— it plainly shews 
How much the fellow lies. 
* * 


“ The following is a ridiculous Grub Street 
mistake I once met with. Lord Bacon men- 
tions as a proof that the Turks are barbarians, 
‘their want of stirpes, or hereditary rank.’ 
A learned writer, who did not quite understand 
the term, said, ‘ he thought it very hard that 
a whole nation should be stigmatised as barba- 
rians, merely because they did not ride with 
stirrups !’ ” , 

There is some fair poetry, but we leave it to 
the reader of the work ; and conclude with one 
anecdote more. 

“ During the administration of Lord Clive, 
when fashion was in its extreme of richness, 
there came out a letter from the Court of 
Directors, positively prohibiting their servants 
from wearing any gold or silver lace on their 
clothes. Immediately after the receipt of this, 
Mr. Hosea appeared in the council-room in a 
dress rather repugnant to the order ; his lord- 
ship perceiving this, and pointing to the gold 
binding of his coat, asked him how he recon- 
ciled it with the late injunction? Mr. Hosea 
immediately replied, ‘ This article of dress, my 
lord, is in no way affected by the court’s letter ; 
for it is notorious, and your lordship must 
know, that the Company’s orders are not 
binding.’ ”’ 








The Pictorial Bible; being the Old and New 
Testaments, illustrated with many hundred 
wood-cuts: to which are added, Original 
Notes, explanatory of passages connected with 
the History, Geography, Natural History, 
and Antiquities, of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Vol. I. London, 1837. Knight. 

Tuts is an admirable idea, and improved 

upon and carried out excellently in the work 

before us. Illustrations of the Sacred Volume 
need no argument to prove their high and 
influential importance on the youthful mind. 

The experience of every parent convinces him 

how attractive these pictured fofms of history 

are for the generation growing up under his 
eye: the experience of every individual recalls 
the interest with which his infancy pored over 
these spells of thought; the eagerness with 
which he sought the explanatory details of 
passages that otherwise might never have 
caught his attention: and the depth and clear- 
ness of the impressions thus fixed indelibly on 








memory, transformed her into this plant, and 





equalled. Of this, I will adduce a strong proof. 


the memory. Stamped with mystic awe upon 
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our infantine reverence, they still rise holiest 
in the heart, whatever its subsequent wander- 
ings: still, through after life, preserve in the 
bosom the better half of our religion, —its 
earliest, purest, and untainted sense; and, 
amidst the sorrows and sadness of the world, 
come back upon us, bright in the innocence of 
former days, —an oil upon the troubled waves, 
a note of music amidst tempest, breathing peace 
through all the devastation around us. 

We dwell upon this feeling because it is the 
strongest, the most beneficial, and the most 
conservative against later errors: and the force 
of these impressions can never be undervalued 
by those who have ever recalled their hours of 
childhood, and who has not? The necessity, 
therefore, of making wisdom tangible, of real- 
ising belief, and rendering religion a sense, is 
too obviously a duty for the journalist to pass 
over, especially in a case where, as before us, 
imagination stamps reality through the eye on 
the spirit ; and it is no small praise to the work 
in question, that the illustrations are so nu- 
merous, that not one material passage of the 
Scriptures need escape the observation. 

Nor is the pictorial form adopted the only 
claim of this very useful edition. We have 
looked in vain for years through the various 
commentaries published on the Bible, with a 
wish that something should present itself of a 
popularly instructive shape. The learning of 
Calmet, Clarke, &c., the disquisitions on 
words and texts, however admirable in them- 
selves, and useful for the profound and the 
curious, are too erudite and too subtle for 
readers at large. Nor was this all that was 
wanted. The most important was also the 
most ancient history in the world ; full of in- 
cident and allusion to a long vanished state of 
existence, and preserving traces that served to 
link the categories of past and present hu. 
manity, in a historical and physical, not less 
than a religious view. The researches of tra- 
vellers and antiquarians, the advance of cultiva- 
tion and inquiry, and the progressive emanci- 
pation from bigotry and prejudice, have en- 
abled us to look, with a widely different eye 
from of old, upon the relics that remain to us, 
and the spirit in which we should receive them. 
And when we find, as we now constantly do, 
that the passages once most railed at by pseudo- 
learning as erroneous or impossible, are pre- 
cisely those which the light of modern investiga- 
tion has brought into the fullest day of reality 
and living demonstration, we turn the more 
_ eagerly to points hitherto less dwelt upon, and 
ask for all the information that these can afford 
to our desiring faculties. Truth has prevailed 
over argumentative ingenuity, even upon its 
own chosen ground; and the reasoning that 
arrogated to itself the name of reason, sinks 
now in the oblivion of ignorance: the scorner 
is scorned; and, satisfied of truth, we seek 
but to obtain its illustration. 

It is, then, on both the points we have in- 
stanced, the sensual and the intellectual illus- 
tration, that the Pictorial Bible demands our 
attention. We shall give it, freely and in full ; 
for the subject is one of the deepest importance, 
pregnant with consequences to society and to 
eternity. 

We have not forgotten, since we can refer 
only with praise to, the Bible, published some 
years since, with notes by D’Oyley and Mant. 
Admirably explanatory as those notes were of 
the text, and clear as was the insight they gave 
into the Scriptural language and doctrines, the 
historical and local details required by the 
reader, —they still differ, widely and essen- 
from the work under review ; for they are 


confined to reflecting light upon the common 
centre of Biblical lore. The Pictorial Bible 
has taken another, and, in this inquiring age, 
a wider ground of investigation. If we may 
call the tendency of Mant’s note centripetal, the 
Pictorial Bible has, in the same sense, a centri- 
Sugal force, carrying out into investigation all 
the questions arising from the sacred text. 
Every point touched upon, even though casu- 
ally, in the sacred text, of history, geography, 
or science and manufacture, among the an- 
cients, is taken as the basis of an inquiry or 
elucidation ; and, we are bound to say, in a fair 
and candid spirit. In rendering passages of 
some difficulty, the original word is generally 
given, and rationally commented upon, though 
not to any unreasonable degree. Of customs 
and usages that still exist, extracted illustra- 
tions are given, sometimes of extreme length : 
the geographical points are freely discussed, 
but without either prolixity or parade; so that 
they are interesting and intelligible to every 
reader. Of history, a fair, and frequently 
striking, view is taken, so that even superior 
minds may refer to the passages with advan- 
tage. Botany and natural history receive a 
large portion of attention: ancient traditions 
are continually referred to, with the comments 
of able writers upon them, and upon chrono- 
logy ; and the trade and commerce, as well as 
manufactures, of the early ages, offer much to 
reward the reader’s curiosity, and infuse unex- 
pected information. 

Steering clear, therefore, so far as we have 
yet seen, of the abstruser portions of philology 
and doctrine, the Pictorial Bible is in itself a 
popular library of the points more generally 
required : and, whilst the wisest may read it 
with advantage, the casual reader cannot fail 
to have his interest excited and his mind im- 
proved by every reference to the volume. 
Errors, it is true, will occur, and such the par- 
tisan of extreme opinions is ever able to discern 
in every work : differences of judgment as to the 
management of portions, curtailments or exten- 
sions, and conclusions, will, of necessity, be found 
every where ; but, in our candid and impartial 
opinion, these faults are slight, and incidental 
almost to the merits of the work. The learned 
may seek in vain for solutions of difficult and 
abstract questions; the ignorant may pass 
over the higher branches of inquiry touched 
upon. The former may think it holds too 
little; the latter, too much: but it is, and was 
intended to be, essentially popular ; and it has 
the merit of raising the tone of the general 
reader’s mind to a higher and healthier state ; 
of introducing him, without effort, to a wider 
field of thought and investigation ; and, min- 
gling knowledge with amusement, giving to 
ignorance itself the seeds of information and 
the show of research. For young people we 
consider the work indispensable ; and the ample 
details of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, and Ro- 
man, and Eastern customs, architecture, and 
antiquities, together with the numerous cuts 
that illustrate these, and the accounts from the 
best and most recent authorities, — as we would 
evidence in the case of Egypt so universally 
interesting at present,—all conspire to render 
the work deserving the patronage it has re- 
ceived from the public. 

Upon the various parts we shall probably 
enter, with some little spirit of analysis, before 
long, and point out, also, what appears to us most 
striking in portions of the argument. But the 
utter want of a map, however slight a one, is a 
grievous omission in the earlier part of a work 
of historical geography ; and the atlas promised 








at the end is of little use for the beginning. A 


common lithograph, from existing information, 
would supply the deficiency easily, instead of 
leaving the reader to wait twelve months or 
more for his elucidation on this head. We 
trust, from the quantity of valuable matter in 
the notes, which require frequent comparison, 
that an index will be given to these at the con- 
clusion of the third volume, as so much amusing 
and instructive reading can seldom be met 
with in so small a compass, and so perfectly 
adapted for the perusal of all denominations of 
Christians. 











Millengen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience, 
(Second notice.) 

Havine briefly described the amusing cha- 
racter of this work in our last Gazette, we shall 
now proceed to afford our readers a further 
taste of Dr. Millengen’s various powers. On 
the subject of the use and abuse of food, we 
have much curious information and anecdote : 
witness the following extracts :— 

** The diversity of substances which we find 
in the catalogue of articles of food is as great 
as the variety with which the art or the science 
of cookery prepares them ; the notions of the 
ancients on this most important subject are 
worthy ofremark. Their taste regarding meat 
was various. Beef they considered the most 
substantial food ; hence it constituted the chief 
nourishment of their athlete. Camels’ and 
dromedaries’ flesh was much esteemed ; their 
heels more especially. Donkey-flesh was in 
high repute; Mecenas, according to Pliny, de. 
lighted in it; and the wild ass, brought from 
Africa, was compared to venison. In more 
modern times we find Chancellor Dupret having 
asses fattened for his table. The hog and the 
wild boar appear to have been held in great esti- 
mation ; and a hog was called * animal propter 
convivia natum ;’ but the classical portion of the 
sow was somewhat singular —‘ vulva nil dulcius 
[pulchrius? Ed. Z.G.] ampla.’ Their mode of 
killing swine was as refined in barbarity as in 
epicurism. Plutarch tells us that the gravid 
sow was actually trampled to death, to form a 
delicious mass fit for the gods. At other times, 
pigs were slaughtered with red-hot spits, that 
the blood might not be lost ; stuffing a pig with 
asafeetida, and various small animals, was a 
luxury called ‘ porcus Trojanus ;’ alluding, no 
doubt, to the warriors who were concealed in 
the Trojan horse. Young bears, dogs, and 
foxes (the latter more esteemed when fed — 
upon grapes), were also much admired by the 
Romans; who were also so fond of various 
birds, that’ some consular families assumed the 
names of those they most esteemed. Catius 
tells us how to drown fowls in Falernian wine, 
to render them more luscious and tender. 
Pheasants were brought over from Colchis, 
and deemed at one time such a rarity, that one 
of the Ptolemies bitterly lamented his having . 
never tasted any. Peacocks were carefully 
reared in the island of Samos, and sold at such 
a high price, that Varro informs us they fetched 
yearly upwards of 2000/. of our money. The 
guinea-fowl was considered delicious; but, 
wretched people! the Romans knew not the 
turkey, a gift which we moderns owe to the 
Jesuits. Who could vilify the disciples of 
Loyola after this information! The ostrich 
was much relished; Heliogabalus delighted in 
their brains, and Apicius especially commends 
them. But, of all birds, the flamingo was not 
only esteemed as a bonne-bouche, but most va- 
luable after dinner; for, when the gluttonous 
sensualists had eaten too much, they introduced 
one of its long scarlet feathers down their 








throats, to disgorge their dinner. The modern 
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gastronome is, perhaps, not aware that it is to 
the ancients he owes his delicious fattened duck 
and goose livers,— the inestimable foies gras of 
France. Thus Horace : 
‘ Pinguibus et ficis pastum jecur anseris albi.’ 
The swan was also fattened by the Romans, 
who first deprived it of sight ; and cranes were 
by no means despised by people of taste. While 
the feathered creation was doomed to form part 
of ancient delights, the waters yielded their 
share of enjoyments, and several fishes were 
immortalised. The murena Helena was edu- 
cated in their ponds, and rendered so tame, 
that he came to be killed at the tinkling of his 
master’s bell or the sound of his voice. 
« Natat ad magistrum delicata murena,’ 
says Martial. Hirtius ceded six thousand of 
these fish to Cesar as a great favour, and Vi- 
teliius delighted in their roe. The fame of the 
lamprey, or the mustela of Ausonius and Pliny, 
is generally known; and the sturgeon, the aci- 
penser sturio, was brought to table with tri- 
umphant pomp: but the turbot, one of which 
was brought to Domitian from Ancona, was 
considered such a present from the gods, that 
this emperor assembled the senate to admire it. 
Soles were also so delectable, that, punning on 
the word solea, they were called the soles of the 
gods: the dorad, sparus auratus, was conse- 
crated to Venus; the Jabrus scarus was called 
the brain of Jupiter, and Apuleius and Epi- 
charmus maintain that its very entrails would 
be relished in Olympus. The garum, or cele- 
brated fish-sauce of the Romans, was principally 
made out of the sciena umbra, and the mack- 
erel; the entrails and blood being macerated in 
brine until they became putrid. 
« Expirantis adhuc scombri, de sanguine primo 
Accipe fastosum munera cara garum :’— 
thus says Martial: and Galen affirms that this 
disgusting preparation was so precious, that a 
measure of about three of our pints fetched two 
thousand silver pieces. So delightful was the 
effuvium of the garum considered, that Martial 
informs us it was carried about in onyx smell- 
ing-bottles.* But our luxurious civic chiefs are 
not aware that the red mullet —for such I 
believe was the mudius — was held in such a 
distinguished category among genteel fishes, 
that three of them, although of small size, were 
known to fetch upwards of 200/. They were 
more appreciated when brought alive, and 
gradually allowed to die, immersed in the de- 
licious garum ; when the Romans feasted their 
eyes in the anticipated delight of eating them, 
by gazing on the dying creature as he changed 
colour like an expiring dolphirf. Seneca re- 
proaches them with this refinement of cruelty— 
* Oculis quoque gulosi sunt ;’ and the most re- 
nowned of Apicius’s culinary discoveries was 
the alec, a compound of their livers. Snails 
were also a great dainty. Fulvius Herpinus 
was immortalised for the discovery of the art of 
fattening them on bran and other articles; and 
Horace informs us they were served up, broiled 
upon silver gridirons, to give a relish to wine. 
Oysters were brought from our coasts to Rome, 
and frozen oysters were much extolled. Gras- 
hoppers, locusts, and various insects, were 
equally acceptable to our first gastronomic le- 
gislators. Acorns, similar to those now eaten 


* What would garum be compared with the modern 
sauces of our London Lopresti ? His Duke of Gloucester 
sauce, his Sicilian, his Epicurean essence, &c. &c. which 
imparts such delicious flavours to every kind of fish— 
to every sort of flesh—to all poultry—to every variety of 
game—to boils, broils, roasts, stews, hashes, hot or cold, 
young or old—that appetite is created, and the palate 
gratified by their piquant provocativeness, till the most 
ignorant feeder becomes, as it were, a capital gourmet, and, 
a of merely eating, is taught to enjoy his meal,— 


in Spain, formed part of a Roman dessert ; the 
best were brought from Naples and Tarentum. 
It does not appear that the ancients had a great 
variety in their vegetable diet ; condiments, to 
stimulate the sluggish appetite, seemed to be 
their principal research: amongst these, the 
asafoetida, which is to this day highly relished 
in the East, was an indispensable ingredient : 
this has been doubted by various naturalists, 
but it appears certain, since Pliny informs us 
that it- was frequently adulterated by saga- 
penum, which bears the strongest resemblance 
to it. This substance was called aser, and, by 
many tasteless persons, such as Aristophanes 
and Apuleius, considered offensive and dis- 
gusting; hence the latter, ‘lasere infectas 
carnes,’ and ‘ laseratum porcellum.’ Accord- 
ing to Theophrastus, asafcetida was collected 
and preserved, as it is at present, in skins ; 
and, despite its estimation as a culinary ingre- 
dient, it was not unfrequently named stercus 
diaboli. In addition to this gum, they seasoned 
their food with various other strong articles, 
such as coriander and cummin seeds, sumac, 
saffron, cinnamon, thyme; with diverse pep- 
pers, salt, and sal-ammoniac. Instead of bread, 
which was only introduced in Rome a.p. 580, 
they used a heavy kind of unleavened paste, 
similar to the present polenta. This nourish- 
ment occasioned frequent indigestion ; hence 
the use of warm water after meals, and the 
necessity of emetics. Warm water was sold 
about the streets in their thermopolia, and 
Seneca observed the paleness and debility that 
arose from its use and abuse : 
* Et potet calidam, qui mihi livet, aquam.’ 


While water was thus freely drunk, wine was 
not disregarded ; but the various articles with 
which it was adulterated, must have rendered 
it any thing but a delectable potation, according 
to our received ideas. ‘Thus we see the Greeks 
putting salt and sea-water in theirs; at other 
times dissolving mastic and myrrha, or infusing 
wormwood, in their choicest Falernian. Like 
modern tasters, however, they knew the me- 
thod of developing the bouquet by warmth ; 
and, to appreciate the flavour, they frequently 
added hot water. That wines of a resinous 
taste were esteemed, appears from Martial : 
* Resinata bibis vina, Falerna fugis.’ 

But we may conclude that, according to our 
modern taste, their boasted wines did not equal 
ours either in flavour or in delicacy. * * * 

“ So refined was the taste of the ancient bons 
vivans, that Montanus, according to Juvenal, 
would proclaim, at the first bite, whether an 
oyster was of English produce or net. Sand- 
wich is believed to have been the favoured spot 
whence Rome imported her oysters and shell- 
fish, * * * Qur early ancestors were re- 
markable for their frugality, and it is supposed 
that luxurious, or, at least, full living, was in- 
troduced by the Danes: it has been even as- 
serted that the verb gormondise was derived 
from Gormond, a Danish king, who was per- 
suaded by Alfred to be baptised. Erasmus ob- 
served that the English were particularly fond 
of good fare. William the Conqueror, and 
Rufus, were in the habit of giving most splendid 
entertainments ; and the former monarch was 
such an irascible epicure, that, upon one occa- 
sion, an underdone crane having been served 
up by the master of the cury, he would have 
knocked him down but for the timely interfer- 
ence of his dapifer, or purveyor of the mouth. 
This office of dapifer, with that of lardrenius, 
magnus coquus, coqguorum prepositus, and co- 
quus regius, were high dignitaries in those days. 


ford in 1238, his brother was the magister co- 
quorum ; and the reasons assigned for his hold. 
ing that office were his brother’s suspicious 
fears ‘ ne procuraretur aliquid venenosum, quod 
valde timebat legatus.’ These officers were not 
unfrequently clergymen, who were elevated to 
the bench for their valuable services. * * * 
That hard drinking was introduced from Flan. 
ders and Holland, and other northern countries, 
seems probable from the derivation of many of 
the expressions used in carousing. The phrase 
of being ‘* half-seas over,’ as applied to a state 
of drunkenness, originated from op zee, which, 
in Dutch, means over sea; and Gifford informs 
us that it was a name given to a stupifying 
beer introduced in Engiand from the Low 
Countries, and called op zee ; thus Jonson in 
his Alchemist : 
«I do not like the dulness of your eye ; 
It hath a heavy cast, ’tis up see Dutch.’ 

An inebriating draught was also called an up 
see freeze, from the strong Friesland beer. 
The word ‘ carouse,’ according to Gifford and 
Blount, is derived from the name of a large 
glass, called by the Danes rouse, or from the 
German words gar, all, and ausz, out: hence, 
drink ali out. * * *™ In the middle ages, 
drinking was resorted to by the monks as a 
religious libation ; and they also drank to the 
dead, a custom which was condemned as idol. 
atrous. These excesses were restrained by va- 
rious regulations, and in 817 the quantity of 
wine allowed each monk was fixed at five pints. 
Charlemagne, in his Capitularies, forbids the 
provocation of drinking healths and hob-nob. 
bing (pléger et trinquer.) Temperance societies 
are not modern institutions. In 1517, Sigis- 
mund de Dietrichstein established one under 
the auspices of St. Christopher ; a similai asso- 
ciation was formed in 1600 by Maurice Duke 
of Hesse, which, however, allowed a knight to 
drink seven bocaux, or glasses, at each meal, 
but only twice in the day. The size of these 
bocaux is not recorded, but no doubt it was an 
endeavour to obtain a comparative condition of 
sobriety. Another temperate society, under 
the name of the Golden Ring, was instituted 
by Frederic V. Count Palatine. Whether the 
influence of temperate societies or their advo- 
cates will tend to diminish the consumption of 
wine and spirituous liquors in the British em- 
pire, it is difficult to say. Hitherto, every act 
of interference, either from individuals or on 
the part of the legislature, has proved not only 
abortive, but has increased the evil it was in. 
tended to remedy. ‘The imposition of heavy 
duties only threw the distillation of spirits into 
the hands of illicit speculators instead of re- 
spectable capitalists ; and, as M‘Culloch justly 
remarks, ‘ superadded the atrocities of the 
smuggler to the idleness and dissipation of the 
drunkard.’ During the latter part of the reign 
of George I. and the early period of George IT. 
gin-drinking was so prevalent, that it was de- 
nounced from the pulpit and the press. At 
length, ministers determined to make a vigorous 
effort to put a stop to the further use of spi- 
rituous liquors except as a cordial or medicine. 
To accomplish this end, a duty of twenty shil- 
lings was laid on spirits, exclusive of a heavy 
license duty to retailers, while a fine of 100/. 
was levied on all defaulters. But, instead of the 
anticipated effects, this act produced results di- 
rectly opposite: the respectable dealers with- 
drew from a trade proscribed by the legislature; 
and the sale of spirits fell into the hands of the 
lowest and most profligate characters. The 
officers of the revenue were hunted down by 
the populace, and did not dare to enforce the 








Cardinal Otto, the pope’s legate, being at Ox- 


law; and Tindal, in his Continuation of Rapin, 
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says, ‘ within two years of the passing of this 
act, it had become so odious and contemptible, 
that policy as well as humanity forced the com- 
missioners of excise to mitigate its penalties.’ 
During these two years, twelve thousand per- 
sons were convicted of offences connected with 
the sale of spirits, while no exertion could check 
the torrent of smuggling, and seven millions of 
gallons illicitly distilled were annually con- 
sumed in London and its environs. Our pre- 
sent consumption of British, Colonial, and Fo- 
reign spirits, is immense, but not equal to what 
it was at the period alluded to. The following 
is the account of this consumption in 1832 :— 


In England, —_ 1,530,988 imperial gallons, Foreign. 
3,377,507 _ Colonial. 

7,259,287 — British, 

In Scotland, 69,236 gallons aa 
112,026 _ Colonial. 

5,407,097 _ British. 

In Ireland, 33,413 =- Foreign. 
24,432 _ Colonial. 

8,657,756 = British. 


In that year, 1832, the total amount of spi- 
rits that paid duty in the united kingdom 
was 2,646,258 gallons, yielding a revenue of 
8,483,247/. In the same year, the appearance 
and dread of the cholera produced a singular 
increase in the consumption of brandy. In the 
preceding year, 1831, the entries for home use 
in England had amounted to 1,194,7)7 gallons ; 
but during this state of alarm it increased to 
1,508,924; in 1833, the danger having sub- 
sided, the consumption declined to its former 
level, and did not exceed 1,356,620 gallons. 
From the above observations it may be inferred, 
that no penal enactments, no denunciations of 
canting senators or fanatic preachers, will ever 
succeed in checking the evils which must arise 
from excesses in the use of spirituous liquors. 
Gluttony and drunkenness can only be com- 
bated by the salutary effects of good example 
held out by the superior classes of society ; by 
a gradual improvement in the moral education 
of the lower grades, for whom salutary amuse- 
ments should be procured when a cheerful re- 
pose from their weekly labour will no longer 
be considered a breach of the sabbath.” 

The author, we observe, is a little bit of a 
phrenologist, though he halts far short of the 
apostles of that science: we will not, however, 
enter upon the topic, but rather give a small 
portion of the notice of that propensity, which 
is known by the name of longing. 

* Roderic & Castro relates the case of a lady 
who could eat twenty pounds of pepper, and 
another who lived upon ice. ‘Tulpius mentions 
a woman who, during her pregnancy, longed 
for salt herrings, and ate fourteen hundred of 
them at the rate of five herrings per diem. 
Longius affirms, that a lady in Cologne, who 
was in that state that ladies wish to be who 
love their lords, took such a fancy to taste the 
flesh of her husband, that she actually assassi- 
nated him ; and, after indulging in as much 
fresh meat as the weather permitted, salted the 
remainder for further use. This cannibal in- 
clination seems not to be uncommon. The 
said Roderic & Castro knew a woman in the 
same thriving condition, who felt an inexpress- 
ible desire for a bit of the shoulder of a neigh. 
bouring baker ; and her husband was persecuted, 
by her constant prayers and lamentations, to 

revail on the worthy man to allow her one 
ite for charity’s sake; but the first bite was 
so heartily inflicted, that the crusty baker 
would not submit to a second taste. In the 


* Philosophical Transactions’ there is a case 
related of a woman, whose fancies were not 
quite so solid, and who used to gratify her 
adrial appetites by putting the nozzle of a bel- 


she was tired. These longings of parturient 
women are most common; but it is rather 
curious, that, among our n in the West 
Indies, the husbands pretend to long for their 
wives, and endeavour to gratify them by proxy. 
Possibly such might have been the fancy of 
Cambes, the Lydian prince, who, according to 
Elian, took it into his head, one night, to eat 
up his beloved wife.” 

Reserving ourselves for another compliment- 
ary turn to our worthy physician, we, for the 
present, conclude. 








GRUND’S AMERICANS. 

[Second notice: conclusion. ] 
Mr. Gruwp takes a favourable view of the 
rising literature of America; but, as we are 
often in the habit of taking our own, we shall 
pass it by with the concluding portion of the 
author's concise and catalogue-like enumera- 
tion: — 

‘* Washington Irving’s style is superior to 
Cooper’s in elegance and finish; but his pic- 
tures are diminutive, and he succeeds best in 
sketches. His acquaintance with, and I may 
perhaps say, predilection in favour of, Eu- 
ropean characters, rather please the Ame- 
ricans, who are flattered to see him ranked 
amongst the most classical English writers of 
the age. James Paulding is likewise one of 
the most fertile novelists of America. ‘ The 
Dutchman’s Fireside,’ ‘ John Bull in Ame- 
rica,’ * Westward Hoe,’ &c. are well known 
even in England, and are honourable pro- 
ductions of a descriptive mind. He has, also, 
written several plays, and a parody on Walter 
Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Minstrel,’ entitled, ‘ Lay 
of the Scotch Fiddler.” Among the lyric poets 
of the Americans, James G. Percival holds 
decidedly the first rank, though Bryant and 
Dana have, perhaps, more taste and elegance. 
He is a calm contemplative genius, joining a 
powerful imagination to a masculine style, and 
a patriotic ardour which we only recognise 
again in the works of Fennymore Cooper. His 
poems, entitled ‘ Clio,’ were republished in 
England; and he was the coadjutor of Web- 
ster in the publication of his dictionary. 
Bryant was, for a time, editor of ‘The New 
York Evening Post,’ and George Dana, editor 
of the ‘ North American Review.’ The best 
prose work of the latter is, ‘ The Man of Lei- 
sure;’ and amongst his poems, ‘ The Buckaneer’ 
is justly entitled to the high reputation it en- 
joysin America. John Howard Payne and Hill- 
house are the Coriphaes [sic] of American dra- 
matic literature. The best works of the latter 
are, ‘ The Last Judgment,’ * Percy’s Mask,’ 
and ‘Hadad.’ The plays of Payne appeared 
first in England, and, I believe, met with a 
favourable reception. The author has since 
returned to America, where some of them 
have been revived on the stage, and performed 
to fashionable audiences. Besides these authors, 
there is yet a number with whose names the 
British public are familiar. Miss Segurney, 
Miss Sedgwicke (author of ‘ Hope Leslie’), 
Mrs. Child (particularly known as a moral and 
political writer), and Charles Brockden Brown 
(author of * Edgar Huntly,’ ‘ Carwin and Wie- 
land’), need no commendation from my pen. 
Nathaniel P. Willis, the youngest of the Ame- 
rican minstrels, has earned glory and the min- 
strel’s reward in England, and Mr. Theodore 
S. Fay is well known as the author of * Nor- 
man Leslie.” Mrs. Child has just published a 
new novel, ‘ Philothea,’ replete with imagina- 
tion and classical learning, and imbued with 
that spirit of morality which distinguishes all 





lows down her throat, and blowing away until 





her productions.” 


The following is a curious addendum to the 
sketch of literature :— 

But, if the Americans are not all poets, 
they, at least, read poetry with an avidity 
which borders on gluttony. Poetry is the ne- 
cessary condiment of an American newspaper. 
The first page of it is always adorned by a 
poem, and there are some which are even graced 
with half a dozen. Supposing only two thou- 
sand daily papers to be published in the United 
States (which is but a small average, exclusive 
of semi-weekly and weekly publications), and 
their annual number will amount to 730,000. 
Allowing but one out of a thousand to be good, 
and you will have 730 good poems in the course 
of a year, which will make two volumes 12mo. 
and, consequently, more than is published in a 
twelvemonth in any other part of the world. I 
wonder no American bookseller has ever thought 
of collecting these fugitive poems, which would 
certainly present a greater variety of enter- 
tainment than any one single volume. But 
the want of enterprise in the venders of books 
is supplied by the kindness of youths, who are 
in a habit of composing volumes by pasting the 
best ‘ daily poems’ to the blank leaves of their 
albums ; satisfying, in this manner, the crav- 
ings of their tastes, by paying a just tribute to 
the merits of the author. Let no one smile at 
the simplicity of this description. Children are 
sometimes better judges of poetry than adults ; 
and, if they do not always understand what 
they are reading, their feelings are often better 
guides than the nicest distinctions of critics. 
Besides, who of all that read poetry pretend to 
understand it? Is poetry not often found the 
more beautiful the more it is unintelligible ? 
Let any one read Lord Leveson Gower’s trans- 
lation of Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ or some of Cole- 
ridge’s translations of Schiller, and he will at 
ouce be satisfied of the truth of my assertion. 
Is the author himself obliged to comprehend 
the sense of it? Would this not be crushing 
genius in the cradle? As long as these ques- 
tions are not satisfactorily answered, I am for 
the pasting system of America, as being at 
once an easy, cheap, and comprehensive method 
of transmitting the fame of our contemporaries 
to the latest posterity. Poetry is produced 
and consumed in America in most enormous 
quantities. Besides the publications in the 
newspapers, to which I have already alluded, 
there hardly passes a day without ushering a 
new volume into existence, which is greedily 
read, admired, censured; but, at any rate, 
sold. There are, certainly, more poets among 
the Americans than prose writers, owing toa 
kind of musical impulse, which makes them 
express themselves in rhymes. But, above all, 
it is the prevailing taste of the readers which 
calls for this extraordinary exertion on the part 
of the authors, as the manufactory of goods 
must increase with the consumption. The 
Americans, as a nation, are the most reading 
people on the face of the earth. I can safely 
assert, that there are annually more volumes 
read in the United States of America than 
either in England, France, or Germany ; but 
the favourite works are poetry, and, next to 
them, novels.” 

The second volume treats of American ac- 
tivity and industry, strong passion for trade, 
internal communications, national means of 
offence and defence, political relations and pro- 
spects, and the southern provinces, with their 
system of slavery. Mr. Grund justifies the 
extirpation of the red men, and considers it to 
be a law of nature. It is not “ reasonable to 





suppose (he says) that the quitting of their 
favourite hunting grounds can give he Ameri- 
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can Indians the same pangs which an ever- 
lasting farewell to the paternal soil, the scene 
of all early attachments, and the habitation of 
all that we love, fraught with the memory and 
tradition of centuries, can cause to a civilised 
nation. The Indians quit what never was 
precisely their own; they leave no object of 
memory or tradition behind; and, although 
the loss may be felt by the tribe, no individual 
is actually despoiled of his own. But it is the 
feelings of individuals which we must here 
consider, not that of the tribe or nation. A 
people cannot be said to feel the wrongs and 
pains inflicted upon it by another, except in 
proportion as the sufferings of the whole are 
felt and responded to by individuals. This, 
however, presupposes a degree of moral deve- 
lopement, and a pitch of national enthusiasm, of 
which even history is sparing in furnishing us 
with examples, and of which, certainly, but 
few traces are to be found in the Indian cha- 
racter. Let no one mistake the hatred which 
the coloured races bear to the whites, and to 
each other, for a strong love of country and an 
attachment to their native woods. Hatred of 
others is but a negative and barbarous quali- 
fication of nationality, and is by no means a 
necessary concomitant of its positive virtues. 
The hatred between the different races is 
something animal and instinctive, and is far 
removed from the noble disinterestedness of 
genuine patriotism. Whatever colour poetry 
may lend to the removal of the Indians, it is, 
nevertheless, but the removal of a sick-bed 
from a place where death is certain to one from 
which it is more remote. Neither is it the 
death of youth or of manhood, but that of old 
age and decrepitude, which the Indian is 
doomed to die; and in his mouldering ashes 
germinates the seed of empires destined to 
change the face of the world. This is but 
applying the universal law of nature to man: 
there is no life without death to precede it ; 
no seed without destroying the blossom; no 
offspring without destruction to its genitors. 
One nation must perish to make room for 
another ; and it is the peculiar good fortune of 
America that she can suffer these revolutions 
to go on without a feverish excitement of her 
vitals, or hurrying the succession of events by 
the horror and bloodshed of war.” 

Our author admires, but we cannot, the pro- 
pensity to stick to traffic and think of nothing 
else, which he states to be a peculiar character- 
istic of the Americans. 

* Neither (he says) is this hurry of business 
confined to the large cities, or the method of 
travelling ; it communicates itself to every 
village and hamlet, and extends to and pene- 
trates the western forests. ‘Town and country 
rival with each other in the eagerness of indus- 
trious pursuits. Machines are invented, new 
lines of communication established, and the 
depths of the sea explored, to afford scope for 
the spirit of enterprise; and it is as if ali 
America were but one gigantic workshop, over 
the entrance of which there is the blazing in- 
scription, ‘ No admission here except on busi- 
ness.’ ” 

_ This must be a very disagreeable mode of 
life and country to live in—no cessation, no 
enjoyment, no repose, no rest, but in the grave. 
We must, however, bring our illustrations to a 
close, which we shall do by adverting to the 
author’s opinions on the slavery question. It 
Is striking to read such doctrines from a re- 
public-loving pen ; but, like all the south-folks, 
Mr. Grund strenuously denies that negroes 
are to be reckoned human beings, entitled to 
similar consideration with whites. 





‘* Slavery cannot be defended on philoso- 
phical or religious grounds; but, where it once 
exists, it is but reasonable to look to the proper 
means by which it is to be abolished, and not 
to choose those which, without advancing the 
moral condition of slaves, ruin and destroy their 
proprietors. The question admits of three dis- 
tinct considerations ; viz. the legal, the political, 
and the moral. Let us begin with the legal 
one. The slaves in the southern states are 
the property of the planters; a kind of pro- 
perty which is not transferable, except amongst 
themselves, and which would be of no value to 
the inhabitants of the northern states. When 
the northern states emancipated their slaves, it 
was really because the expense of maintaining 
them was greater than the profits obtained 
from their labour ; and because the same kind 
of work could be obtained as cheap, or cheaper, 
by hiring the services of the whites. The ne- 
groes, moreover, are the foundation of every 
other species of property in the southern states ; 
for without them real estate would be of no 
value, as it is physically proved that neither 
the climate nor the soil will ever admit of the 
independent labour of the whites. It is evi- 
dent, then, that if the negroes be emancipated, 
they must be retained to cultivate the planta- 
tions, and the proprietors obliged to hire them, 
which amounts to paying interest on their own 
capital. 2s ws i - id 

**T donot pretend to describe the situation of 
the West India planters, but it can scarcely be 
doubted that their prosperity is on the decline. 
The emancipation of negroes may precipitate 
events, and must, at least for a time, render 
the position of the proprietors precarious. 
The white and black races can never be made 
to amalgamate, and, where they exist mutually 
independent on one another, must always as- 
sume an attitude more or less hostile to each 
other’s interests. - . = 

*¢ It remains for us only to give the defini- 
tion of slavery. If we define it as an abuse of 
power in one man, and a forced submission to 
that power in the other, we shall find that it 
exists in almost every part of the world ; 
though it is disguised in a variety of shapes, 
and often in the form of justice. We must, 
therefore, seek for a more narrow definition, 
perhaps in these terms, —‘ Slavery consists in 
reducing or retaining those who would other- 
wise be our equals, in a state of servitude, by 
means of absolute force.’ I have added ‘ abso- 
lute’ force; because the idea of violence is 
most revolting to our feelings. We would 
hardly commiserate a slave who should have 
voluntarily submitted his person to the will 
and pleasure of another, in order to obtain a 
subsistence. But even this definition does not 
apply to the negroes. It remains to be proved 
that the African negroes are equal to the 
whites ; and that, in forming part of the same 
state, in any other condition, they would not 
be subjected to the will and pleasure of the 
latter. If it could be made out that the negroes 
are naturally inferior to the whites, or inca- 
pable of enjoying the same rights and privi- 
leges, without endangering the safety of moral 
and political institutions ; if it could be esta- 
blished, that their physical passions are greater, 
and their judgment and understanding more 
limited, than those of the white race, then these 
facts would, at least, contain an apology for 
retaining the negroes in bondage; though it 
would not establish a right to abuse their in- 
ferior capacities. When I speak of slavery, 1 
speak of what exists, and not of the principle 
which established it. The first introduction of 
slavery I consider as an act of abomination, 





which, in its fatal retribution, has retarded the 
progress of the white race wherever it was 
admitted. But the states which are now 
burdened with it must naturally adopt a dif- 
ferent method of reasoning. They must start 
from given premises, and not from general 
principles. They must apply their philosophy 
to a particular case; not to humanity in ge- 
neral. It is very certain, that the negroes 
would not have left Africa, if they had not 
been carried away in European vessels ; and it 
is equally certain, that they would not have 
been introduced into America, if they had not 
been brought thither to be sold. They have 
since increased in numbers, and become natu- 
ralised on the American soil. They have had 
the means of acquiring a certain degree of 
civilisation, and have, in their intercourse 
with the whites, assumed a particular cha- 
racter. This character, in its relation to the 
original African, and to that of the American 
people, we must now consider, in order to pro- 
nounce on the claims of the blacks to a philo- 
sophical equality with the whites. But, before 
I proceed further, 1 must state that I write 
this as a German, and not as an American 
partisan ; as a person whose education made 
him detest slavery, in all its various ramifica- 
tions, whether the slaves were black or white ; 
and as one who has no further interest at stake 
than that which is identified with truth. I 
have lived in several slave-holding states in 
North and South America, and have had an 
opportunity of impartial observation. I never 
held any property in the least connected with 
slavery, and was a stranger to the inhabitants 
of those countries. I must then give it as my 
honest conviction, that the negroes are an in- 
ferior human race, and not capable of enjoying, 
without excess, the same degree of freedom as 
Americans. In order not to be misunderstood, 
—as the latter clause will hold of the people of 
many other countries,—I will add, that I think 
the negroes wholly uninclined to, and entirely 
incapacitated for, living in a state of society 
similar to that of the whites ; and that, if they 
were capable of forming such a state of society, 
they would not form it while surrounded by 
the whites. With regard to the mental infe- 
riority of the negroes, the argument may be 
divided into an examination of the reasoning 
of those who pretend that they are equal to the 
whites, but only backward in education, and a 
proper illustration of facts calculated to esta- 
blish the proposition. Those who take it for 
granted, that the negroes have the same capa- 
city as the whites, belong, generally, to a set of 
philosophers accustomed to reason @ priori; in 
whose minds the idea of humanity is so abstract 
and exalted, that they cannot apply it to any 
particular race, without bestowing on it its 
inestimable attributes. ‘ ‘They are men,’ they 
say; ‘ why should they not be possessed of the 
same qualities as men?’ In vain will any one 
plead the difference in colour, conformation of 
limbs, and especially the different formation of 
the skull. * They possess the main physical 
characteristics,’ they will reply, ‘ and therefore 
the principal qualities of the mind.’ But the 
argument is exactly the reverse. They have 
very marked distinctions from any other race 
of men; and where nature points out a physi- 
cal disproportion, we may, in all cases, safely 
conclude that a moral one corresponds to it. 
And how does history support their argu- 
ments ? All other people have either them- 
selves laid the foundation of their civilisation, 
or of their own free will imitated the refine- 
ments of others. The negroes have been 
known to the remotest people of antiquity, 
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but always in the same state in which we 
know them now; though they have had com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign nations, and 
visited, in part, other countries. What are 
their manners and customs now? The same 
as two thousand years ago. It is usual for a 
people to express their natural inclinations 
in their favourite amusements, among which 
the national dance occupies the foremost rank. 
The Scotch dance is expressive of strong mar- 
tial inclinations; the German waltz bears the 
strongest characteristic of the peculiar frank- 
ness and gaiety of the Germans; the French 
quadrille expresses the desire of pleasing, by 
graceful attitudes; the fandango is indicative 
of unrefrained passion: but the original negro 
dance is stamped with the marks of brutal sen- 
suality. So are their ornaments. Those of 
their bodies consist chiefly of the entrails of 
animals ; those of the interior of their houses, 
of ordure. The same brutality they evince in 
their worship. Their idols are the most hide- 
ous, and their adoration the most ferocious, of 
any people with which we are acquainted ; and 
they are almost entirely destitute of that noble 
virtue of barbarous nations, for the sake of 
which we willingly pardon a number of other 
faults—bravery. Compare the negroes to the 
American Indians. The former, with his 
frightful gods and base cowardice ; the latter, 
with his sublime belief in the ‘ Great Spirit,’ 
and his utter contempt for human sufferings 
and death: the eloquence and poetry of the 
Indians, and the dulness and want of imagina- 
tion of the negroes. And yet there are few 
persons who have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the Indian character, would believe the 
* red men’ capable of the same degree of civi- 
lisation as the whites; and the experience of 
two centuries seems to warrant this ungene- 
rous belief. What, then, are we to think of 
the moral perfectibility of the negroes, who are 
avowedly inferior to the Indians? The civi- 
lisation of which the negroes are reputed to be 
possessed they have not acquired of their own 
accord; it has been forced upon them, and is, 
thus far, only upheld and nourished by the 
whites. * * No other human being is, 
by nature, so entirely adapted to his climate, 
as if to prevent him from spreading over other 
parts of the world. The skin of the negroes, 
their colour, hair, and feet, are made for the 
African sun; and, being naturally heedless of 
the future, they are surrounded by trees and 
plants, which blossom and bear fruit at the 
same time. The negro is the slave of nature ; 
the white man is her companion. Born in a 
more northern latitude, and, consequently, less 
exposed to the most powerful physical agent, 
the sun, his mind waxes superior to the scenes 
which surround him. His physical wants 
rouse his energy, and quicken his ingenuity ; 
and the approaching winter commands his 
éares of the future. He is born to subdue and 
improve nature, and not to be dependent on 
her generosity. All that has ever improved 
the condition of man, every valuable principle 
of philosophy and religion, poetry, painting, 
and music, are the offsprings of the temperate 
zones. The universal history of all ages is but 
the history of that clime ; the moral lever of 
the world was ever moved by its children. * * 
But, to return to the negroes; who, to this 
moment, are ignorant of the mechanic arts, 
and are even slow in acquiring dexterity, when 
instructed and guided by the whites ; who have 
never prospered or improved in their own 
country ; on whom the lights of science or reli- 
gion never dawned, except through the inter- 
cession of other nations; to whom the refine- 


j 


ments of poetry and the arts are entirely 
unknown ; whose worship is the most hideous 
and barbarous on earth; who war upon one 
another, for the sole purpose of reducing each 
other to slaves; who first sold one another, an 


—Originally published in the Gloucestershire Chronicie, 
these papers present a vigorous high-church attack upon 
the Voluntary system for upholding religion, and upon 
dissent and dissenters on many other points. We may 
say, that, in one way or other, it raises and embraces the 
whole question at issue. 

Home: its Joys and its Sorrows; a domestic Tale. 


enriched themselves with the blood of their | Pp. 141. (London, W. Ball.)\—The words « second edi- 
brethren ; who, during more than three thou- tion” say all that need be said for this natural and touch- 


sand years of their known existence, have not “s — 
even made the first step towards civilisation, 
by improving their soil with agriculture, and 
are unequally unskilful in the chase, and des- 
titute of courage or ambition; who possess} THE following communication was read, on 
nothing of the natural skill and agility of other}a remarkable phenomenon that occurs in 
races; who never dreamt of an equality with | total and annular eclipses of the sun, by Mr. 
the whites, before it was discovered by Euro- | Baily.—The author states, that, having read of 
pean philosophers; who never knew the defi- | certain singular appearances that are recorded 
nition of liberty, but are slaves in their own las having taken place in annular eclipses of the 
country: to that race, finally, who, in whag-|sun, at the moment that the whole disc of the 
ever relation we have known them, have al-|moon enters on the disc of the sun, he was 
ways shewn themselves inferior beings, and desirous of witnessing those phenomena at the 
declare them equal to the whites, and inferior |solar eclipse of May 15th last; and, finding 
only in point of education!! Thereis not one|that the central path of the moon’s shadow 
point in which the equality has been establish-| would pass nearly in a straight line from Ayr, 
ed ; and should we be entitled to a general con- | on the western coast of Scotland, to Alnwick, 
clusion? This is not elevating the negroes, jon the eastern coast of Northumberland, he 
but degrading the whites, by ascribing to acci- | proceeded to Scotland for that express purpose. 
dent the developement of those eminent quali-| Having computed, from the elements given in 
ties which have rendered them masters of the |the Nautical Almanac, that the central line of 
world.” |the moon’s umbra would pass directly over, or 
But we have done enough to exhibit the cha- very near to, Jedburgh in Roxburghshire ; 
racter of this work; which we now submit,|and having ascertained that this place was 
without further comment, to the public. As|within eight or ten miles of Makerston, the 
the work of a foreigner upon America, the | seat of Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Macdougal 
views it takes deserve to be contrasted and | Brisbane, Bart., who has a well-furnished ob- 
compared with those of native and of English | servatory there, and from whom he was sure 
writers. of obtaining the correct time for his chrono- 
: — |meters, he resolved to make that town his 
MISCELLANEOUS. |head-quarters. Mr. Baily took with him a 

Rambles in Egypt and Candia, &c. By Capt. |34-feet refracting telescope by Dolland, 23-in- 
C. Rochfort Scott, H. P. Royal Staff Corps. ches aperture, and magnifying about 40 times ; 

2 vols. 8vo. London, 1837. Colburn. }a 20-inch Rochon’s prismatic telescope, for 
Captain Scott gives us a lively account of | measuring the distances between the borders of 
a tour in Egypt, which, however, did not go|the sun and moon; two thermometers; a 
over any new grounds; and, as we have of | burning glass; and four pocket chronometers. 
late reviewed several works on the same) Mr. Baily took up his station at the house of 
country, and are, indeed, yet in arrear with: Mr. Veitch, a very ingenious gentleman, re- 
extracts from Mr. Lane, we shall abstain from | siding at Inch Bonney, about half-a-mile to 
details in the present instance. The gallant |the southward of the town of Jedburgh, who 
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officer gives us his views of the military condi- 
tion of Egypt, and the government of the pre- 
sent Pacha. He also relates the incidents of a 
journey in Candia to Canea; the whole being 
written ina pleasant manner, and conveying 
the opinions of an eye-witness on the interest- 
ing points connected with this portion of the 
world. 

The City of London Corporation Annual, &c. Pp. 170. 
(London, J. Thomas.)—An annual quiz upon the ward 
elections on St. Thomas's day, not very important out of 
the city, if it create a laugh within it, where the parties 
are better known. 

The Pocket Guide to Modern Geography. Pp. 64. (Glas- 
gow, M‘Phun.) With no fewer than thirty-three maps, 
this very small guide is a particularly neat and useful one. 

Spain and Barbary ; Letters tu a Younger Sister during a 
Visit to Gibraltar, Cadiz, Seville, Tangier, §c. Pp. 196. 
(London, Hatchard and Son.) A graceful volume from 
a young lady who took this excursion for her health ; 
and who, in a pleasing style and manner, relates to her 
sister at home what struck her most in the course of her 
travels. It isquite a young lady’s book, and will be in- 
teresting to female readers, 

The Christian's Penny Magazine, Vol. V. for 1836. (Lon- 
don, Hodg: Embellished with a number of well- 
chosen woodcuts, this work contains a fund of curious 
matter, selected from many sources; together with some 
instructive original writing; the whole well deserving the 
attention of serious and well-disposed family circles. A 
new series is, we observe, announced. 

Goi'the’s Novel. Translated from the German. Pp. 63. 
(London, Moxon.)—A novel in sixty-three pages—a little 
monster! Why was it not spun into three volumes? 
We have seen such things, with little more materials, 
and far less design or imagination. As it is, this frag- 
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ment of Goéthe is not extremely well, though fairly, 
translated ; and his German effects and lyrics do not tell 
so strongly in another language. 

The Voluntary System, by the Rev. S. R. Maitland. 
Second edition. 12mo. Pp. 377. (London, Rivingtons). 





afforded him every facility for making the 
observations. The morning of the 15th of 
| May is described as being remarkably fine and 
jclear ; not acloud to be seen in any part of the 
|heavens during the whole time of the eclipse. 
Observations on the times of the beginning and 
ending of the eclipse, and of the formation and 
dissolution of the annulus, Mr. Baily does not 
lay much stress on—more especially those con- 
nected with the annulus—since his attention 
was taken up with other more interesting phe- 
nomena. He says he was in expectation of 
meeting with something extraordinary at the 
formation of the annulus ; but imagined that 
it would be only momentary, and, consequently, 
that it would not interrupt the noting of the 
time of its occurrence. In this, however, he 
was deceived, as the following facts will shew: 
for, when the cusps of the sun were about 40° 
asunder, a row of lucid points, like a string of 
beads, irregular in size, and distance from each 
other, suddenly formed round that part of the 
circumference of the moon that was about to 
enter on the sun’s disc. This he intended to 
note as the correct time of the formation of the 
annulus, expecting every moment to see the 
thread of light completed round the moon ; and 
attributing this serrated appearance of the 
moon’s limb (as others had done before him) 
to the lunar mountains ; although the remain- 
ing portion of the moon’s circumference was 
perfectly smooth and circular, as seen through 
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his telescope. He was somewhat surprised, 
however, to find that these luminous points, as 
well as the dark intervening spaces, increased 
in magnitude; some of the contiguous ones 
appearing to run into each other like drops of 
water. Finally, as the moon pursued her 
course, these dark, intervening spaces were 
stretched out into long, thick, black, parallel 
lines, joining the limbs of the sun and moon : 
when, all at once, they suddenly gave way, and 
left the circumferences of the sun and moon 
in those points, as in all the rest, apparently 
smooth and circular, and the moon perceptibly 
advanced on the face of the sun. This moment 
of time Mr. Baily considers to be that which 
most persons would assume and record as the 
formation of the annulus; but he adduces 
strong reasons afterwards to shew that the true 
formation of the annulus was some seconds 
prior to that event. After the formation of 
the annulus, as thus described, the moon pre- 
served her circular outline during its progress 
across the sun’s disc, till her opposite limb 
again approached the border of the sun, and 
the annulus was about to be dissolved. When, 
all at once (the limb of the moon being at some 
distance from the edge of the sun), a number 
of long, black, thick, parallel lines, exactly 
similar in appearance to the former ones above 
mentioned, suddenly darted forward, and joined 
the two limbs as before: and the same pheno- 
mena were repeated, but in an inverse order. 
For, as those dark lines got shorter, the inter- 
vening bright parts assumed a more circular 
shape, and at length terminated in a fine, 
curved line of bright beads (as at the com- 
mencement), till they ultimately vanished, and 
the annulus consequently became wholly dis- 
solved. This remarkable and singular pheno- 
menon was also observed by Mr. Veitch, and 
also by Sir Thomas Brisbane, as well as by 
Mr. Henderson at Edinburgh; with some 
slight differences, however, in the detail. The 
appearance of the dark lines, or threads, was 
likewise noticed by Mr. Bell, at Alnwick, who 
sent an account of the same to the Philosophical 
and Literary Society at Newcastle. Mr. Baily 
describes them to have been as plain, as dis- 
tinct, and as well-defined, as the open fingers 
of the human hand held up to the light ; and 
that there could not have been any doubt as to 
their form and existence, since they were seen 
by different observers, at different places, and 
with different telescopes. Several drawings 
accompanied the paper, shewing the appearances 
at various stages of the annulus. ‘The number 
of these dark lines, or threads, Mr. Baily con- 
siders to have been about eight; in which 
opinion he was confirmed by Mr. Veitch. Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, however, thinks there were 
not more than six; whilst Mr. Bell, who no- 
ticed four at the dissolution of the annulus, 
says that there were only two at its formation. 
On these and other points Mr. Baily thinks 
there is ample room for a diversity of opinion, 
Since the observer is taken, as it were, by sur- 
prise, and the phenomenon itself, during the 
short period of its existence, is constantly vary- 
ing in some minute particulars. Mr. Baily 
remarks, that the diminution of light was not 
So great during the existence of the annulus as 
was generally expected, being little more than. 
might be caused by a temporary cloud passing 
over the sun: the light, however, was of a 
peculiar kind, somewhat resembling that pro- 
duced by the sun shining through a morning 
mist. The thermometer in the shade fell only 
about three or four degrees. The birds in the 
hedges were in full song during the whole time 
of the eclipse. About twenty minutes before 








clay, by Mr. John Morris. After alluding to 
the description of the Paris Basin by Cuvier 
and Brongniart, and to the memoirs of Mr. 
Webster, Dr. Buckland, Mr. Richardson, and 
Mr. Rofe, on the strata immediately above the 
chalk in England, the author proceeded to de- 
tail the results of his own observations on the 
lower portion of the same beds. He divided 
them into three groups; (a) the oyster-beds ; 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. |(2) the Woolwich and Upnor strata; and (c) 
On Wednesday, Mr. Lyell in the chair, se-| the lower arenaceous beds of the London clay. 
veral communications were read. 1. Anj(a) The oyster-beds, well known at Reading, 
account, by Mr. Bowerbank, of a deposit|rest upon the chalk, and consist of green or 
containing recent land shells at Gore Cliff, in| gray sands, containing great abundance of a 
the Isle of Wight. The cliff consists of the! large species of oyster. The localities at which 
upper green sand capped with chalk-marl, on| they have been examined by Mr. Morris, are 
which rests the bed containing the recent shells.! Hertford, Northam, and Hadley. (6) The 
It.consists of detritus of chalk and chalk-marl,| Woolwich and Upnor strata consist chiefly of 
is 10 feet thick, and ranges to the foot of St. | clay, sand, pebbles, and a calcareous rock ; and 
Catherine’s Down, a distance of about 660 are distinguished by containing fresh-water, 
yards. The shells are dispersed through every | estuary, and marine shells. In the local die- 
part of the bed, and belong eatirely to well-| tribution of these remains, the author has 
known recent species. Similar deposits were} noticed considerable differences ; thus, at the 
observed by Mr. Bowerbank near St. Lawrence, | Woolwich pits the greater number of the shells 
and between Ventnor and Bonchurch. 2. A |are fresh-water or estuary, while at Plumstead 
letter from Mr. Wyatt to Dr. Buckland, on ajand Upnor, near Rochester, marine remains 
trap-dyke in the Penrhyn slate-quarries near! prevail. The principal localities mentioned in 
Bangor. <A few months since, in carrying on|the paper are, Woolwich, Sunbridge Park, near 
the highest opening in the quarry, the men! Bromley, Chiselhurst, Orpington, Beckenham, 
came suddenly in contact with trap. The| Sydenham, Counter-hill, between New Cross 
width of the dyke is 11 feet ; its direction ap-|and Lewisham, Bexley-heath, Erith ballast- 
parently between WNW. and NW., and it in-| pit, Green-street, near Stoke, and Upnor. ‘They 
tersects the strata nearly at right angles. The are said to occur, also, at Stifford and Plaistow, 
slate immediately in contact with it, is in some|in Essex. The thickness of the beds varies 
parts, highly indurated, having lost its fissile| greatly even within a few yards, and the order 
character, and the colour is changed from|of their succession differs in every pit. The 
purple to black ; but at the distance of two or | following is the section presented by the open- 
three feet from the dyke, the slate recovers its jing on Bexley Heath : 


the formation of the annulus, Venus was seen 
with the naked eye; and a few minutes after- 
wards it was impossible to fire gunpowder, with 
the concentrated rays of the sun, through a 
lens of three inches in diameter. The same 
lens, likewise, had no effect on the ball of a 
thermometer during the existence of the an- 
nulus. 








usual colour and fissile structure. 3. A notice, Vegetable mould and gravel --++--+- 2 feet. 

by Mr. Richardson, of a successful boring for pane nage Seonenenetees Se 
water at Mortlake, in Surrey. The point at Mottled clay --+++-+e++seee > ao 
which this undertaking was commenced is Brown clay with shells s+++ 1 foot. 
within 100 feet of the Thames, and on the pro- | eng Spas tne ene + san, 
perty of Mr. John Randell. In the first in- Ferruginous sand «++++.++++++ depth unknown. 


stance, an auger 7 inches in diameter was used 
in penetrating 20 feet of superficial detritus, 
and 200 feet of London clay. An iron tube, 
8 inches in diameter, was then driven into the 
opening, to dam out the land-springs and the 
percolation from the river. A 4-inch auger 
was next introduced through the iron tube, and 
the boring was continued until the clay haviny 
been perforated to the depth of 240 feet, the 
sands of the plastic clay were reached, and water 
of the softest and purest nature was obtained ; 
but the supply was not sufficient, and it did 
not reach the surface. The work was pro- 
ceeded with accordingly, and, after 55 feet of 
alternating beds of sand and clay had been 
penetrated, the chalk was touched upon. A 
second tube, 44 inches in diameter, was then 
driven into the chalk to stop out the water of 
the plastic sands, and through this tube an 
auger, 34 inches in diameter, was introduced 
and worked through 35 feet of hard chalk 
abounding with flints. To this succeeded a 
bed of soft chalk, into which the instrument 
suddenly penetrated to the depth of 15 feet. 
On the auger being withdrawn, water gradually 
rose to the surfave and overflowed. The ex- 
pense of the work did not exceed 300/. The 
general summary of the strata penetrated is as 


(c) The lower arenaceous beds of the London 
clay consist of gray or green sands with calca- 
reous sandstone, and have been long known 
for containing, at Bognor, great abundance of 
shells which belong to marine genera. The 
localities mentioned by Mr. Morris are numer- 
|ous; but those which have produced the greatest 
number of fossils are, Bognor, Herne Bay, Peg- 
well Bay, Alum Bay, Binfield, Bray Hamp- 
stead (in sinking a well), and Faversham. He is 
also of opinion that the sandy limestone of 
Lainscourt in France, is of the same age. 5. A 
memoir on the geology of Suffolk, by the Rev. 
W. B. Clarke, was commen The portions 
which were read described the physical features, 
the drainage of the country, the chalk and the 
plastic clay. As we shall have occasion to 
notice this memoir when the remainder has 
been read, we shall defer, till then, our analysis 
of the part brought forward on Wednesday 
evening. 


LINNAZAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. Lampert in the chair.—Read, the com- 
mencement of a paper by J. O. Westwood, 
Esq. entitled ‘ Illustrations of the relationships 
existing amongst natural objects, termed affi- 
nity and analogy, selected from the class of 





follows : — insects.” A short abstract of this paper will 
: be given in an early No. of the Literary Gazette. 
Oe Aacadacescesnanenc 20 feet g' y- rary 
London cla sossnasocadnns 40 The chairman exhibited a — ae 
Plastic sands and clays---- 55 sugar obtained from the sugar-maple (Acer 
Soft chalk cna is saccharinum) from New Brunswick ; a fruit of 
= the golden apple of Otaheite (Spondias dulcis) ; 


fruits and root of the Tacca pinnatifida, which 


4. A paper on the strata usually termed plastic] yields the arrow-root of the Sandwich islands. 
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nee of a purple grape, producing berries 
of a large size, were sent for exhibition from 
Kinmel Park, the seat of Lord Dinorben, by 
command of the Duke of Sussex. Several new 
members were proposed; and, amongst the 
books presented were five volumes of memoirs 
of the Natural History Society of Geneva. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Porter in the chair.—A valuable paper, 
entitled, ‘* A Statistical Account of the Mineral 
Products obtained in France during the Year 
1834, taken from official Documents,” by the 
chairman, was read. In the commencement of 
his paper, the author observes that it is to the 
mineral treasures of this country that we are 
indebted, primarily and principally, for the 
means of prosecuting those branches of indus- 
try which have made England the first among 
manufacturing and commercial countries, and 
which have mainly enabled her to take and 
maintain the proud station which she holds 
among the nations of the earth. Under these 
circumstances, it might naturally be imagined 
that every thing connected with our mining in- 
dustry would have been sedulously explained ; 
that, at least, we should have made ourselves 
acquainted with its extent and progress through- 
out its various branches. This, however, is 
not the case; and, except where the interest of 
the revenue has been concerned, no systematic 
effort has been made to acquire authentic in- 
formation upon these important points. After 
noticing M‘Culloch’s recently published statis- 
tical account of the British empire, Mr. Porter 
proceeds to state truly, that Englishmen may well 
consider it a reproach to the nation collectively, 
that our best-founded suspicions as to the cor- 
rectness of our statistical data concerning the 
production of coal and iron, the most important 
by far of our mineral treasures, are derived 
from the researches of a French gentleman, 
who, in the course of a recent tour f sseae 9 the 
three kingdoms, has visited every iron-work, 
and, with very few exceptions, every coal-field, 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and has as- 
certained on the spot, and within the smallest 
possible limits, the capability and actual work- 
ing of each individual establishment: and it 
may be stated, that the estimates of production 
hitherto formed in regard to both coal and iron 
have been ascertained by Mons. Le Play, the 
foreigner alluded to, to be very far below the 
truth. The fact, that a foreign gentleman, 
known to be the agent of a foreign government, 
has been able, through the frank and liberal 
kindness of the coal-owners and iron-masters 
throughout the united kingdom, to obtain 
satisfactory answers to his inquiries, is highly 
honourable tc our countrymen, and may be 
offered as some set-off against those feelings 
of mortification which we cannot but experience 
at the necessity which compelled him to make 
a long and toilsome journey in search of in- 
formation which ought to have been accessible 
to him without leaving his own country. It is 
well known that the French government has 
established a board of commissioners, under the 
control of the Minister of the Interior; the 
duties of which are pretty well defined under 
the title of ** Direction Générale des Ports et 
Chaussées, et des Mines.” This board has under 
its orders a competent staff of well-educated 
engineers, part of whose duty it is to collect the 
statistical details of the works they are ap- 
pointed to inspect. A report, in which these 
details are embodied, has very recently been 
made, in which the amount and value of the 
industry of each department of France during 
the year 1834, are given with a degree of mi- 





nuteness and of accuracy, that cannot fail to be 
satisfactory and practically useful. The following 
is a very brief extract of the results brought 
forward in the report of the commissioners. 
The subject is divided under six heads,—viz. 
iron-works ; fuel; metals, other than iron; salt, 
alum, and copperas (sulphate of iron) ; quarries; 
and lastly, various operations connected with 
mineral substances, ‘The iron-works of France 
are spread over a great part of the kingdom, 
there being only twelve out of the eighty-six 
departments into which France is divided, 
where iron-works are not carried on. The quan- 
tity of ore extracted from the whole of the iron- 
mines of France in 1834 amounted to 15,750,990 
metrical quintals, equal to 1,551,473 tons, 
English weight ; and the value, 3,606,308 fr., 
or 144,252/7, The number of smelting furnaces 
in use is stated to have been 374, and the weight 
of iron produced, 221,886 tons. About five- 
sixths of this quantity was made in the form of 
pig-iron, and the remainder into castings of 
various kinds. The value added to the mate- 
rial by these operations, was 32,437,551 fr., or 
1,297,5027. Under the head of mineral com- 
bustibles, the French report includes coal, lig- 
nite, and anthracite. Coal-mines are worked in 
thirty-four of the departments of France, but 
only to a very small extent in most of them ; 
the whole number of coal-mines is stated to be 
209, of which only 140 were worked during 
the year. The quantity of coal extracted was 
15,741,430 metrical quintals, equal to 1,550,530 
tons ; the value, at 95 centimes per met. quin., 
or 7s. 6d. per ton, amounting to 581,448/. 
Lignite is found in fourteen departments. The 
number of mines of this mineral is seventy- 
five; only forty-eight of which were in opera- 
tion in the year. The produce amounted in 
quantity to 702,302 metrical quintals, or 69,177 
tons; in value, 557,849 fr. or 22,3147. An- 
thracite is produced in four departments: out 
of thirty-two mines, twenty-two are in activity, 
and yielded in the year 389,830 met. quin., or 
38,398 tons ; the value of which, calculated at 
the rate of lfr. 3lc. per met. quin. was 
512,080 fr., or 20,4837. Mineral bitumen is 
found in three departments. The author then, 
in detail, notices the production of peat, lead, 
silver, and copper; and then recapitulates the 
value created, and the number of workmen 
employed in the different mining operations. 
After the paper was read, Mr. Porter stated 
that, from the inquiries already alluded to, it 
appeared that the quantities of iron and coal 
raised in the. united kingdom had been very 
much underrated; the former having been, in 
the year 1836, no less than 1,000,000 tons; 
and the latter, which had never been rated 
above 23,000,000, and generally accepted at 
15,000,000, amounted to 30,000,000. Notice 
was given of the appointment of a committee 
upon criminal statistics, and, the secretary 
having read an extract upon the same subject 
from a French newspaper, a conversation of 
considerable interest ensued. A report of the 
Statistical Society of Manchester was laid on 
the table, containing an account of the number 
of schools, and of children at school, in Liver. 
pool, and of the general state of education in 
that town. Foreign members were elected. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
January 11. Henry Cope, jun., in the chair. 
—A paper was read from Dr, Hancock on the 
Cooruwatti of British Guiana. The plant isa 
large and very elegant herbaceous perennial, 
growing in considerable abundance in light, 
sandy soils, on the sides of hills and ravines. 
It is a species of dlpinia, but whether the 


Alpinia exaltata of Meyer, or not, is a matter 
of doubt. Great uncertainty, however, exists 
in regard to the whole of this natural order of 
plants, which are very abundant in the forests 
of Guiana: this proves the great importance 
of not neglecting the native names to those 
who go in search of new plants. The Cooru- 
watti has been administered, in Demerara, with 
very great success in cases of dropsy, dysentery, 
fever, colic pains, asthma, and whooping-cough 
—more especially in the latter. By the natives 
it is regarded as a sort of panacea, like the 
Ginseng among the Chinese and Tartars. The 
root, which is the part more usually employed, 
is diaphoretic, diuretic, and, in large doses, 
emetic. The leaves are laid over the parts 
affected, and not unfrequently the whole body 
is enveloped in them, by which means a pro- 
fuse perspiration is induced, and the patient 
becomes quite free from his complaint. The 
bruised root is also employed in cases of 
poisoned wounds, a decoction of it being taken 
inwardly. Great stress was laid by the author 
on the value of attending to the indigenous 
remedies of the country; and he considered 
that much advantage might be derived from 
the external application of leaves of certain 
plants of our own country in aid of internal 
medicaments ; such as-the Clinopodium, Arum 
maculatum, and others. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

On Thursday, Mr. W. H. White in the chair, 
preliminary business was transacted, dona- 
tions received, and members balloted for and 
elected. A paper was then read from Dr. 
MacIntyre, being the continuation of his paper 
on the plants met with about Warley Common, 
Essex. It appeared, that the following ferns 
are found about this district: Aspidium filix 
femena, Aspidium dilatatum, Aspidium angu- 
lare, Aspidium libatum, Aspidium trichomanes 
(sparingly), and Asplenium adiantum nigrum. 
The paper contained some general remarks on 
the plants in this vicinage; and Dr. Mac- 
Intyre stated, that he, in conjunction with 
a friend, had observed there 205 in one 
day. After some discussion, the chairman an- 
nounced that, at the next meeting, the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Dennes’s paper on the plants 
found about Deal, Walmer, and Dover, Kent, 
would be read. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
SaTuRDay, 7th. Sir George Staunton, V.P., 
in the chair. — Several donations to the library 
were laid before the meeting, and members 
were elected.—A paper, by J. M. Dicken- 
son, Esq., of the Bombay civil service, on the 
ancient history of Assyria, as connected with 
the destruction of the kingdom of Israel, 
was read. The writer endeavours to reconcile 
the apparent discrepancies found in the Greek, 
Persian, and Hebrew accounts of Assyria, by a 
process of reasoning, which it is impossible to 
abridge; the result of which is, that the Me- 
dian sovereigns mentioned by Herodotus and 
Ctesias form, in fact, two separate dynasties ; 
that of Ctesias being the one which had pos- 
session of the throne of Western Asia, and was 
Median in name only, being founded by Arbaces 
the Mede; that of Herodotus, on the other 
haud, was a dynasty of revolted Medes, who, 
under Cyaxares, obtained the supremacy, and 
expelled the more ancient dynasty of Ctesias. 
This will account for the agreement of the last 
two reigns in both authors ; as the accession of 





the revolted dynasty to the supreme throne 
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gave it a place in the legitimate list furnished 
by Ctesias.— This difficulty once conquered, 
the other accounts are more easily reconciled ; 
though, from the loose chronology of orientals, 
much exactness is not to be expected. A strik- 
ing conformity is, however, shewn to exist in 
the period assigned by the Greeks to the esta- 
blishment of the Assyrian empire under Ninos, 
with that of the Paishdadian dynasty of Fer- 
dusi ; and this is in perfeet accordance with 
the era of the division of the earth in the time 
of Peleg, as deduced from the accounts of 
Scripture. The remainder of the paper, which 
treats of the location of the ten tribes of Israel 
when carried into captivity, was reserved for 
another meeting. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hamitron in the chair.—The reading 
of Mr. Pearsall’s memoir on the old German 
instrument of execution called the Virgin, was 
concluded. Mr. Pearsall was informed, that all 
the instruments of torture had been removed 
from the vaults of Nuremberg on the approach 
of the French army. He then pursued his 
inquiries in various other places, but with so 
little success (although all the common people 
spoke of having heard of such a thing), that 
he began to think that such an instrament had 
never really been in existence, but that the 
accounts of it were mere legendary fables, in- 
vented by some of the feudal barons to awe the 
people; at length, however, his perseverance 
was crowned with success, and he found the 
machine in a collection of arms and armour, in 
the possession of Baron Diedrich, at Feistritz ; 
and several circumstances led him to believe 
that it was the same that was erected at Nu- 
remburg, in 1533, and subsequently removed. 
It was made of iron, and represented the wife 
of a Nuremberg citizen of the 16th century, 
in acloak reaching to the ground ; the figure 
opened in the front by two doors, on the in- 
terior of which were fixed dagger-blades, two 
in the upper part to meet the eyes, and several 
below, opposite to the chest. The victim was 
placed in the figure with his face forwards, and 
these horrible doors closed upon him. A some- 
what similar machine is said to have been 
formerly in use in the Spanish Inquisition, 
and it is supposed to have been communi- 
cated from Spain to Germany, The mode 
of disposing of the body appears to have been 
as follows :—the floor beneath the figure was 
removed by machinery, and the body fell 
through into a vault beneath upon a number of 
intersecting swords, fixed on two parallel 
movable beams, and having balance-weights 
attached below; these, being set in motion by 
the weight of the body falling on them, kept 
vibrating for some time, and literally minced 
it, while a stream of water ran beneath to 


' carry off the morsels as they fell through this 


infernal chopping-machine, and oblivion closed 
on the unhappy wretch for ever. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Royal Geographical, 9 p.m.; Entomological 

(Anniversary), 8 P.M. 
| Tuesday.—Royal Medical and Chirurgical, 8} P+M.} 
Civil Engineers 8 p.m. ; Zoological, 84 P.M. 

(7gtnetap.—-Raslaty of Arts, 7) P.M.; Medico-Botani- 
cal, P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 P.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 
Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m.; Russell Institution 
(Dr. Truman on the Physiology of the Voice); Southwark 
Literary (Dr. Southwood Smith on the Animal Eco- 
nomy), 8 p.w.; Islington Literary (Annual Meeting for 
Elections, é&c.) 


Friday,—Royal Institution, 8} P.M. 


FINE ARTS. 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
At an ordinary meeting of the members, held 
on Monday last, P. F. Robinson, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair, Lord Viscount Kingsborough, | 
W. R. Hamilton, Esq., and J. B. Greenhough, | 
Esq., were elected honorary members. —The | 
secretary announced donations from the Society | 
of Literature, the Society of Civil Engineers, | 
Mr. Railton, Mr. Inman, and others, for which | 
thanks were voted. Mr. G. Taylor explained | 
the construction of some of the roofs lately 
erected by him over the Admiralty Docks and 
building-slips at Woolwich and Chatham; a 
model of which he presented to the Institute. 
Some of these roofs, it was stated, cover an 
area of an acre and a half, and the average cost 
is about 6500/. each. Mr. George Godwin, 
jun., then read a paper on the means lately 
employed at Paris to raise the obelisk brought 
from Luxor by M. Lebas; in the course of 
which he made some interesting remarks on 
the form and object of obelisks generally. On 
the origin of the term, obelisk, there is much 
difference of opinion. These monoliths appear 
to have been dedicated, in the first instance, 
principally to the sun ; and, according to Pliny, 
the name in the Egyptian language expresses 
the idea of a ray of that luminary; others, 
however, suppose it to proceed from obelos, Gr., 
a needle or skewer. The practice of setting 
up single stones to commemorate events, or in 
honour of individuals, was not confined to the 
Egyptians, although carried out by that nation 





to a greater extent than by any other, The 
Roman emperors bore away a great number to 
decorate their capital; in fact, Publius Victor | 
speaks of forty-two transported for that pur- | 
pose, but of these not more than twelve remain. 
Mr. Godwin detailed all the circumstances con- 
nected with the transport of the obelisk from | 
Luxor, and explained the operation of raising 
it in the Place de la Concorde at Paris, by 
means of some excellent diagrams and models ; 
instituting, at the same time, a comparison 
between the course pursued on this occasion, 
and a similar operation as conducted by Fon- 
tanor in 1586, when 40 capstans, 140 horses, 
and 800 men, were employed. The apparatus 
used by Lebas was much more simple, and its 
success redounds greatly to his honour. The 
weight of the obelisk, it is calculated, is more 
than 200 tons. The paper was listened to 
with profound attention by one of the most 
numerous meetings of the season. In addition 
to many other models in illustration of the dis- 
course, there was a fine cast of the upper part 
of an enormous obelisk at Carnac, covered with 
hieroglyphics, which was made by M. Bonomi. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Civil War in Spain. Characteristic Sketches 
of the Different Troops, &c., Scenes of Mili- 
tary Operations, and Costu of the Pea- 
santry, &c. By Major C. V. Z., Staff of the 
Queen’s Army. No. I. London, J. Dickin- 
son. 

THEsE are but amateur sketches, as produc- 

tions of art ; but they are so extremely charac- 

teristic, that they possess au interest ‘* beyond 
the reach of art.”” Don Carlos, Zumalacarregui, 
and other prominent persons, are faithfully 
represented ; and the various troops,—~Christi- 

nos, Carlists, Chapelgories, British Legion, &c. 

&c., as well as peasantry, smugglers, Spanish 

women, &c., appear in their habits as they 

live. It is lamentable to see our countrymen 
as such tatterdemalions,—shoeless, shirtless, and 











ragged, 


Soemeaiiiene 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
DIRGE ON THE DEATH OF RICHARD 
WESTALL, ESQ. R.A. 


By Mrs. Gent. 
He’s dead ! 
We've strewn him o’er with flowers,* 
The lovely things he lov’d in life, 
When human cares and human strife, 
Embittered his sad hours. 
Alas, he’s dead ! 


His was a polish’d mind, 

Enrich’d with Poetry’s bright store, 

Enamour’d deep of Nature’s lore — 
But now he’s dead, 


His was a gentle soul, 
He had communion with all fair things; 
The birds, the flowers, lent sweet imaginings 
To him that’s dead. 
Fancy was his — 
Sweet Fancy, with her radiant brow, 
Inspiring visions few can know. 
But he is dead. 


Fled is the master mind ; 

The skilful hand to light that brought 

Those graceful forms his genius wrought, 
Is cold, and he is dead ! 


Closed is his eye — 

That eye that kindled with a poet’s fire : 

But the bright soul that struck the living lyre, 
That is not dead. 


It mounts to heaven ; 

Rapt in its new-found ecstacy, 

It soars, it cleaves, the upward sky, 
Where are no dead. 


His cold clay rests : 

Amidst the glories of his fame, 

The tracings of a deathless name, 

He’s laid — till, with imperious claim, 
Earth takes her dead. 











BIOGRAPHY. 
LADY FARNBOROUGH. 

Tue fine arts, and the highest society, have 
lost one of their most graceful ornaments in 
Lady Farnborough, who died at Bromley on 
Sunday last. Lady Farnborough was a daughter 
of Sir Abraham Hume; and, both from her 
descent and from her union with her now be- 
reayed lord, inherited and imbibed that love of 
art for which she was so eminently distin- 
guished. Her taste was of the purest order, 
and her own productions marked by a degree 
of genius far above the usual class of amateur 
painting. Some of her landscapes were exqui- 
sitely natural ; and, amid touches of spirit and 
beauty, evinced a tone of feeling which shewed 
that the best effects of mechanical execution 
were the least of her merits. In private life 
her ladyship adorned the station to which she 
belonged ; and, rich in acquired information, 
accomplished in the noblest sense of the word, 
and at once simple and refined in her manners, 
she was the true pattern of what an English- 
woman ought to be. Her loss will be greatly 
felt by the poor, to whom she was a judicious 
friend and a generous benefactor. 





DRAMA. 
Covent Garden.—On Thursday, the Country 
Squire ; or, Two Days in the Hall, written by 
Mr. C. Dance, was produced here. It is 


* One who esteemed hiin for his virtues, and admired 
him for his talents, sent a sweet offering of flowers to be 
strewn upon his corpse. 

+ The remains of Mr. Westall were placed in a room 
adorned with some of his most splendid works, both 
scriptural and poetical. 
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founded on the ballad of “ The Old English 
Gentleman,” whom Farren represents to ad- 
miration, and is altogether a charming and 
amusing sketch of character, with excellent 
stage situations. The other parts are ably 
played by Misses Vincent and Lee, Mrs. 
Glover, and Messrs. Pritchard and J. Webster. 
Success was complete. 

St. James’s.—Mr. Braham has produced Love 
in a Village, compressed into two acts, with a 
capital cast and great éclat. Mr. Leffler, who 
took Phillips’s place at the English Opera 
House, made his first appearance here as Steady, 
in The Quaker, on Thursday, to a good house ; 
he was received throughout with great applause, 
and the piece announced for repetition with 
unanimous approbation. 

Adelphi.— Mrs. Yates's beautiful acting in 
Vaubaliére, and we ought not to omit the 
notice of some exquisite strokes of dramatic art 
and skill in Yates, Mr. Fitzgerald’s inimitable 
imitation of O’Connell, and Reeve’s rich hu- 
mour as the overseer, continue to draw bumpers 
to the Adelphi. Jim Crow Rice is to return 
here shortly. 

Queen’s Theatre.—After an arduous cam- 
paign, Miss Grey is reaping the fruits of her 
enterprising and judicious management in well- 
filled houses. During the week, Sheridan 
Knowles has been starring as Master Walter, 
in The Hunchback, ably seconded by the dra- 
matic corps; Miss E. Clifford’s Julia, and 
Miss Grey’s Helen, are equally excellent in 
their way, and Mr. Green’s Modus is a very 
praiseworthy performance. Caspar Hauser 
goes on prosperously, Dr. Lott Whittle being 
characteristically adapted to Mr. Hill: there is 
a dry quaintness in his manner which is per- 
fectly irresistible; and we hope that he will 
long continue to amuse us Londoners with 
his Yankee peculiarities. 





VARIETIES. 

The Weather-wise.—No high winds have 
obeyed the summons of Lieutenant Morrison, 
either on the 16th, the 17th, or the 18th,— 
the whole week has been distinguished by very 
dense fogs. Never mind! The air, he pre- 
dicts, will be “ milder about the 22d and 23d, 
yet mist and small rain prevail. The sun, 
coming to the same declination as Mars, will 
render the air mild about the 25th or 26th, 
but there are some signs of high winds.” 

Cold. —A note of the 12th, from Sir D. 
Brewster, Allerley, near Melrose, says: ‘+ Last 

. night and this morning have been the coldest I 
have ever observed ; so that, if your prophet 
changes his day to the 12th, he will be right. 
At 2, p. m. yesterday, the llth, the thermo- 
meter was at 25°; at 5, it was 20°; at 7, 15°! 
and, after several oscillations from 15° to 17°, 
and 17° back to 15°, it began to fall regularly 
after 9 o’clock, and at 2 in the morning of 
to-day, the 12th, it was as low as 10°. It has 
kept about 32° all to-day, but now (114, p.m.) 
has risen to 34°, and thaw has commenced.” 

M. Gerard, the celebrated French painter, 
some of whose works have been brought to, 
and greatly admired in, England, died at Paris 
on Wednesday week, aged 66. 

Mrs. Irvine, the poor woman who last week 
fell from the rope at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and was very seriously injured, continues to be 

in considerable pain and danger. Surely, such 

an accident ought to put an end to these dis- 
graceful exhibitions in any national theatre. 
The Metropolitan Society of Florists and 

Amateurs held their anniversary at the Crown 

and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, on Thurs- 
day. Arrangements were made for shows 





during the ensuing season, and above a hun- 
dred persons dined under the presidency of 
Mr. Glennie. 

Vesuvius. — By the latest accounts from 
Naples, volumes of smoke were issuing from 
Vesuvius, and an eruption was anticipated. 

South Molton Street, Jan. 19. 

Cheap Literature.— Sir,—I have just seen 
an American paper, that, besides a large quan- 
tity of other matter, as well as numerous 
advertisements, foreign and domestic news, 
contains the whole of this year’s Annual, 
“ Friendship’s Offering,’”’ consisting of 384 
pages, price (I believe) 18s. or a guinea! ! 
This paper is published weekly, at two dollars 
per annum, or about twopence per paper. 
One of its titles is “* The Literary Gazette ;” 
and it contains 64 closely printed columns, of 
nearly 240 lines in a column. It is printed 
with a small type, and is about as large as four 
Literary Gazettes ; and can be forwarded to 
all parts by post. Your obedient servant, 

W. A. Scripps. 

“© Malouin, physician to the Queen of 
France, was so fond of drugging that it is 
told of him, that once, having a most patient 
patient, who diligently and punctually swal- 
lowed all the stuff he ordered, he was so de- 
lighted in seeing all the phials and _pill-boxes 
cleaned out, that he shook him cordially by the 
hand, exclaiming, ‘ My dear sir, it really af- 
fords me pleasure to attend you, and you de- 
serve to be ill.? The London practitioners 
must surely meet with incessant delight.”— 
Millengen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience. 


«« A bit in the morning is better than nothing all day. 

After dinner sit awhile, after supper walk a mile. 

After dinner sleep awhile, after supper go to bed. 

If you would live for ever, you must wash milk from 
you 

Butter is 
nig' 

An egg and to bed. 


ir liver. 
Id in the morning, silver at noon, and lead at 
t. 


; | You must drink as much after an egg as after an ox. 


He that goes to bed thirsty rises healthy. 
Qui couche avec la soif, se leve avec la santé. 
The best physicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. 


erryman. 
Si tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi fiant 
Hec tria; mens lewta, requies, moderata dieta. 
You should never touch your eye but with your elbow. 
Non patitur ludum fama, fides oculus. 


That city is in a bad case, whose physicians have the 
gout.—Hebrew Proverb. 
Who goes to bed supperless, all night tumbles ~~ tosses. 
bid. 


Payne and Foss’s Catalogue, for 1837, is a 
splendid list of books in all languages ; and 
peculiarly interesting from its Aldine Cata- 
logue, numerous remarkable manuscripts, papal 
bulls, and other literary curiosities. The 
numbers extend to nearly 10,000 articles ! ! 

The New London Magazine, No. I. (Lon- 
don, Wilson, jun.)—This is another cheap pub- 
lication, without any feature in its first No. to 
distinguish it from the usual run. 

On a Pair of Lovers who were always billing. 


Oh! who can paint these lovers’ bliss! 

The day to them was one long kiss : 

You would have thought, sir, had you seen them, 
They’d but one pair of lips between them. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Literature and Art.—Bent’s List of New Books and 
——- for 1836, with their sizes and prices, exhibits 
a decrease of new publications last year, the number of 
books amounting to 1250 (1500 volumes), exclusive of 
new editions, ae, or periodicals, being 150 less 
than in 1835. The number of Engraviogs is 98 (includ- 
ing 40 portraits), 17 of which are engraved in the line 
manner, 66 in mezzotinto, and 15 in chalk, aquatinta, &c. 

In the Press. 

The Fourth and last Volume of the Fauna Boreali 
Americana, containing the Insects, by the Rev. W. Kirby, 
F.R.S., &c. —Saint Agnes’ Fountain; or, the Enshrined 
Heart; an old English Legendary Ballad, with other 
Poems, by T. W. Kelly, author of ‘* Myrtle Leaves.”— 
With numerous illustrations, Temples, Ancient and Mo- 
dern; or, Notes on Church Architecture; comprising the 








Principles which should guide us in the Erection of new 


Churches, by W. Bondwell, Architect.—Sermons preached 
at Hodnet, by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M.A. author 
of the ‘* Records of a Good Man’s Life.”— Lectures on 
Romanism and Dissent, by the Rev. J. H. Newman, M.A. 
—A Treatise on the Church of Christ, by the Rev. W. 
Palmer, author of ** Origines Liturgice.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Glenlonely, a Novel, 3 vols. t 8vo. 12. lls. 6d.— 
Heath's Gallery of British Engravings, Vol. II. royal 8vo. 
ll. 1s, ; large paper, ll. 11s. 6d. — The Rivers of France, 
from Drawings by J. W. M. Turner, R.A., royal 8vo. 
ll. 4s.3 large paper, 1/. 16s.— The Cathedral, a Poem, 
f.cap 8vo. 5. Phe Transactions of the Entomological 
Society of London, Vol. I. Part III. 10s. 6d.— A Letter to 
Archdeacon Singleton on the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
by the Rev. Sydney Smith, 1s. —A Letter to Lord Mel- 
bourne on Money Market, by R. Torrens, Esq. 2s.— 
Harmony of Christian Faith and Character, by John 
Abercrombie, M.D. 18mo. 2s. 6d. —'The Relaxation; or, 
Christmas Book for the Young, l8mo. 4s. & he 
Culture and_ Discipline of the Mind, by John Aber- 
crombie, M.D. 18mo. 1s.— Tints of Talent, 12mo. 5s.— 
Sandford and Merton Abridged anc Modernised, by Miss 
R. M. Zornlin, 12mo. 3s. fd.— The Family History of 
England, Vol. III., by Gleig, 12mo. 6s. 6d.— The Vo- 
luntary System, by the Rev. J. R. Maitland, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
— Beauties of the Country, by Thos. Miller, post vo. 
12s.—Lectures on the History of Moses, by the Kev. J. S. 
Ross, 12mo. 6s. — Confirmation of Maria Monk’s Dis- 
closures, by the Rev. J. J. Stocum, of New York, 18mo. 
4s.— Flittings of Fancy, by R. Sullivan, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 1s: — Rambles in Egypt and Candia, by Capt. C. R. 
Scott, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. — Delille’s Introductory Lessons 
in the French Language, !8mo. ls. 6d.—An Essay on 
Natural Religion and Revelation, by the Rev. J, Gid- 
derdale, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. — Peter Parley’s Tales about 
Europe, by the Rev. T. Wilson, 18mo. 2s, 6d.—Something 
New from Aunt Mary, by Mary Hughes, 13mo. 1s. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 








January. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday.. 12 | From 19 0G to 29-65 
Friday ---- 13 see 29 29°44 «+ 29-58 
Saturday-- 14 30 29°82 ++ Bir 
Sunday---- 15 26 30°25 p 
Monday -- 16 2 +. 37 30-20 302 
Tuesday -- 17 31 ee 43 | 30:19 -- 3017 
Wednesday 18 sees BS ve BO | 3008 ++ BOOL 

Winds N. and N.W. Except the 14th and 15th, gene- 


rally cloudy; rain on the 13th, 16th, and 17th; snow on 
the afternoon of the 12th. 

Rain fallen, *425 of an inch, 

Edmonton. Cuanits HENRY ADAMS. 





Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 


logical Society. December 1836. 
Thermometer—Highest----++-+ 55°25 ++ the 5th. 
++ 23°50 ++ 28th. 
2076 
é 3ist. 
we 9th. 
29°54344 





Number of days of rain and snow, 21. ; 

Quantity of rain and melted snow, in inches and deci- 
mals, 2*24375. ‘ 

Winds.—0 East—9 West—4 North—1 South—0) North- 
East—1 South-East—11 South-West—5 North-West. 

General Observations.—The maximum of the thermo- 
meter was above any, in the same month, in the Jast 
thirteen years; and the mean temperature was higher 
than in the last two years. Rain or snow fell on twenty- 
one different days; yet, the whole quantity of rain and 
melted snow was less than in any December in the period 
before-mentioned. The barometer was lower than in the 
corresponding months in 1834 and in 1835, and than the 
average of the month. Snow fell on the last seven days 
of the month ; and the whole quantity, if added together, 
was but little more than eight inches in depth, where the 
influence of the gale, in the night of Christmas, did not 
affect it. In the vicinity of Wycombe, the snow was 
drifted to the depth of seven and eight feet; and in the 
town, while the southern side of the street was covered 
by only a few inches, on the northern side the snow was 
three and four feet deep; this, too, under the /ee of the 
houses, the wind having been from the northward ; 
much of eddy wind must therefore have prevailed during 
the gale. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

#Cr Medal Engraving. — Having now examined the 
claims, read the evidence, and compared productions in- 
volved in this question, so important to antiquities, 
numismatics, and national history, as to the Fine Arts, 
we shall in our next Gazette state our opinions upon it, 
and illustrate them by extra and beautiful engravings. 
Orders for the Number are requested to be sent on or 
before Friday ; and means will be adopted to supply our 
country and foreign subscribers with the plates. 

S, H. declined. : 

Erratum.— In notice of * The Churches of London,” 
in our last Number, 3d column, line 9, for ‘* assisted by 





G. Button, Esq.” read ** assisted by John Britton, Esq.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Senior ee The Classes in Theology, the 
Classics, M Englis! and History, under 
the Rag eg A of the where and Professors, the Rev. 
T, G. Hall, R. W. Browne, and T’. Dale, will be Re-opened on 
Tuesda > he 24th of January next. * 
lasses for Private Instruction in ottantaed: the Oriental, 
an omer Foreign Languages, will also be resu 
Junior Department.—The Classes in the School will be re- 
opened on Tuesday, the 24th of January, at Nine o’ "Clock, A.M. 
Dec. 23, 1836. H. T. ROSE, B.D. Principal. 





. 


HE PARTNERSHIP which has subsisted 
for the past Fourteen Years between S. MORDAN and 
RIDDLE, ander the Firm of S. Mordan and Co. M 





GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL "NEE 
AMMA of GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY; being an Rok sty and Com- 

panion to the =— Work of the same Author, 
the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH. 
New edition, Ps coe with Views of the ee Capitals of 
the World, Maps, &c. 3s. 6d, bound 


A Key to the Same, 9d. 


Geography on a Popular Plan; containing 
all the interesting and amusing Features of Geographical Know- 
ledge, and calculated to convey Instruction by means of the 
striking and pleasing Associations produc by the peculiar 
Manners, Customs, &c. of all Nations. By the Rev. J. Gold- 
smith. New edition, including Extracts from recent a and 
Travels, with Engravings on Steel, Maps, &c. 14s. 

Dowling’s Introduction to Goldsmith’ s Gram. 
mar of Geography; for Junior Pupils, 9d. 


ltt 500 Questions on the ‘Maps in 





po Manufacturers of Patent and other Articles, having expired 
this day, G. Riddle therefore deems this a suitable opportunity 
for returning his grateful thanks to his Friends and the Public at 
large, for the encouragement the Firm has received, and begs to 
inform them that he will continue to Manufacture the Patent 
and other Articles, at No. 172 Blackfriar’s Road, to which address 
he respectfully og that any Orders or Communications may 
in future be addressed. 
London, Dec. 20, 1836 


J.D. HARDING'S ‘NEW WORK. 
This day is published, half-bound in morocco, price 34s. 
ARDING’S PORTFOLIO of DRAW- 
INGS, containing Twenty-four highly finished Sketches. 
An edition has also been prepared, beautifully coloured, under 
Mr. Harding’s eet eT lence, so as exactly to imitate the 
original Drawings, price 55s. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 

Of whom may be had, in imperial! Folio, price 6!. 6s. 
Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad, 
containing Sixty of the most interesting Scenes selected from a 
large Collection of pees and Domestic Sketches. 


PRULWS NEW SYSTEM 


of supplying Book Societies and Families 


of graphy. 9d. 
Key, 
London? i, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and sarierensinaasia 
In Svo. 21s, cloth 


COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY; compiled from the best sources, 
chieily German, and adapted tothe Use eae and Schools. 
B ev. J, E. RI f. 2 
“The compiler of this Dicti y is the Trans! and Editor 
of Scheller’s large Latin Lexicon, which has recently appeared in 
its Latin-English form, from the Oxford University Press. It 
has been his object to produce a correct, complete, and systematic 
Dictionary of the Latin language, precisely adapted to the wants 
and use of Colleges and Schools; a work which, up to this time, 
English literature did not possess. 
«#* The English-Latin will form a separate Volume, 
Londen: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. Paternoster Row; 
and John Murray, aieemaris Street. 








ROMAN ANTIQUITIES FOR SCHOOLS. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price ~ 6d. in cloth boards, illustrated with 30 
Wood Engravings, 
MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUI. 


TIES ; ; to which is oe Tab a Series of 1300 Questions, 
iT 





England, Scotland, and Ireland, with all Works, tm &c. 

for perusal, upon most advantageous terms, is fully detailed, for 
the information of the literary public, on the last page of the 
Atheneum for Dec, 31. same particulars, with a List of 
several hundred Modern, ean all the valuable New Publications, 
can also be had, gratis, or sent per post, as a single letter, on 
application to Mr. Bull, the Librarian, 19 Holles Street, Caven- 
dish Square, saaken. 


CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN. 

HARACTERISTIC SKETCHES of the 
DIFFERENT TROOPS, Regular and Irregular, Na- 
tive and Foreign, ors the ARMIES of DON CARLOS 
and QUEEN ISA A. Also, various Scenes of Military 

Operations, and Costumes of the Spanish Peasantry. 

y Major C. V. Z. 
Attached to the Staff of the Queen's Army. 

There will be tive or six Nos. each containing six Plates, with 
Descriptive Letter-press, imperial 4to, price 5s.6d. per No. plain, 
and 10s. 6d. coloured 

a Bond Street. 














iceicaik ees a 


CATALOGUE. ‘of. 2 “COLLECTION of 

ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, including some 

Scarce and curious Articles, now on Sale at the affixed very 

reduced prices, for ready money, by John Bryant, 17 Wardour 
Street, Oxford Street, Loadon. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Splendid Books, 


By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE AND SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, No. 22 FLEET 
STREET, 

ON TUESDAY, JANUARY 24, AND FOLLOWING 
DAYS, 


Including, in Folio, Musée Frangais, 4 vols.; Galerie du Palais 
Royal, 2 vols., Galerie d’Orleans, 3 vols.; Galerie de Le Brun, 
3 vols.; Deuchar’s Etchings, 2 vols.y all ‘in morocco; Neale’s 
peor ened Abbey, 2 vols. largest paper; Moule’s Great Bri- 
tain, l. p.; Adams's Architectural Works, 3 vols, in 4 In 
Quarto, Boydett’ 's Shakespeare, 9 vols. morocco; Evelyn’s Sylva, 
by Hunter, 2 vols.; Bouchette’s ada, 3 vols.3 Barton’s Flora 
of North America; Leicestcr Galler. Hervey’s Illustrations of 
Sculpture... And in Octavo, Dibdin’s Bibli 





for a ‘able, and an ample English 
and Latin Index for se fi » exhib g a Select Ill of 
2000 Words and Phr 
By ' THOM. AS SWINBURNE C ARR, 
One of the Classical Masters in King’s College School. 

“ This Work, besides exhibiting many features of originality, 
resents, ina condensed form, all that is available in the work of 
rc. Adam, for tuition in schools. We can positively say that this 

isa capital affair, well adapted (as the profession term it) for the 
business of the school. Every page shews signs of industry, and 
the arrangement is clear and methodical.”— Spectator. 

Printed for ‘I’. Cadell; Longman and Co.; J., G., and F. 
Rivington ; J. Booker ; Baldwin and Cradock ; Tegg and Son; 
aes and Co.; J. ‘Duncan; Cowie and Co.; Whittaker and 

; Simpson and Co.; Houlston and Son; J. Parker, Oxford ; 
Bell and Bradfute, and Stirling and Kenney, Edinburgh. 





In one thick volume of uy upwards of 1: 1500 pages, 8vo. with 82 Maps, 
pegs by Sidney Hall,and upwards of 1000 other Engravings 
m Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T’. Landseer, Sowerby, 
Strutt, &e. representing the most remarkable objects of Nature 
ares oat in every region of the Globe, price 3é. half-bound vel- 


{NCYCLOPEDIA of GEOGRAPHY ; 


comprising a complete Description of the Earth; exhi- 
biting its relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 
the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all 


Nations. 
By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 

Assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace; Geology, 
&c. by Professor Jameson; Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker; 
Zoology, &c. by W. Swainson, Esq. 

‘The above may be had bia up ot two volumes. 
« It is without a rival.”—Asiatic Journal. 
«The most perfect book on its subject. Atlas. 
_ Tendon: | Longman, Rees, and Co. 
In seme. new edition, greatly augmented, 2s. 6d. in cloth, 
GTUDENT'S MANUAL; an Etymological 
and wes oy Gee of Words denvet from the 
Greek. By K. H. BLACK, LL.D. 
By the same pati, 


Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary of 
Words derived from the Latin. New edition, 5s. 6d. cloth. 
ondon : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





New Botanical and Agricullural Works, by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
}NCYCLOPDIA of AGRICULTURE ; 
comprising the Theory and | Practice of the Mopars 
Transfer, Laying out, 1 of Landed 
Property; and | the Cultivation and leoonenng of the pe toos and 
Vegetabie P; 4 of A g the latest Im- 
genera! History of Agriculture inall Countries; and 











4 vols.; Bewick' 3 Fables, 1. p.; Bewick’s Birds, mor.; Burke’s 
Speeches, 4 vols. ; Tillotson’ 's Works, 10 vols.; Gell’s Pompeiana, 
2 vols.; Reed’s Shakespeare, 12 vols. |. p.; Gill's h 


a Statistical View of its Present State, with Suggestions for its 
Future Progress in the British Isles. With nearly Thirteen 





Repository; Scott’s Poems, with Notes, 12 vols; Jobnson’s 
Works, 12 vols. ; Antiquarian Itinerary, 7 vols. 1. p.; Burton’s 
Anatomy, 2 vols.; Raumer’s History o! England, 2 vols.; Series 
of Lardner’s Cyclo wedia ; Naturalist’ 's Library; Sacred Classics ; 
Popular Modern Works, "Ke. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues, price 1s. had at the Rooms. 


Money Advanced upon D: Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and Literary Property in General. 





undred E on )\V 1 large vol. 8vo, 3d edition, 
with a Supplement, containing all the recent Improvements, 
2l. 10s, boar 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening ; ; comprising 
the Theory and Practice of H Arbori- 
culture, and Landscape Gardening, &c. 

New edition, greatly enlarged and improved, with nearly 1000 
Engravings on Wood, | vol. 8vo, 2l. 10s. 

Encyclopedia of Plants; comprising the 











BOOKS ap esti _— DAY. 
d edition o 
RASER’S “M MAGA? ZI NE for January 
1837, is now ready. Subscribers’ Names are received by 
the Publisher, at 215 Regent Street; and all Booksellers in Town 
— The cost is Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 





i Specific Ch Culture, History, Application i in 
the Arts, and every other d i a cular resy all the 
Plants to, C din, or I duced into Britain. 





With nearly Ten Tho’ <= aeeevings on Wood. 2d edition, 
corrected, 1 large vol. "ave. 31. 138. 6d. boards. 

Hortus Britannious : a Catalogue of all the 
Plants Indi » C d d into Britain 
Part I. Linnean ‘Arrangement; Part. II, Jussieuan Arrange- 
ment, 8yvo. 23s, 6d. in cloth. 








London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


In 8vo. 24th edition, EUCLID: ' oe. bound, 

LEMENTS of EUCLID; viz. Books I. 

to VI., XI., and XII.; also, the Book of Euclid’s Data. 
y R. SIMSON, M.D. 

Professor of Mathematics, Glasgow 
To which are eee the Elements of Plane and ‘Spherical Tri- 
gonometry; and a Treatise on the Construction of the Trigono- 

metrical Canon, Also, a concise Account of Logarithms, 
By the Rev. A. ROBERTSON, D.D., F.R.S., 

Professor of Astronomy, ‘Oxford. 

London: Longman and Co.; ‘I’. Cadell; J. Richardson ; J. * 
Richardson; J., G., and F. Rivington; Baldwin and Co. 
Williams; Darton and Harvey; Hamilton and Co.; Geenteas 
and Co.: Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Souter; 
Smith, Elder, and Co.; B. Fellowes. re J., and J.J, 
Deighton. 

f whom may be 


Elements of ‘Euclid + 3 viz. "Books I. to VI, 
XI., and XII. From the Text of R. Simson, M.D, with a few 
Variations, and additional References, carefully corrected by 
Samuel Maynard. 18mo, 6s, boards. 

The same work, edited in the Symbolical Form, by R. Blake- 
lock, M.A. Fell. Cath. Hall, Cambridge. 18mo. 7s. boards; and 
oblong 8 8vo. champccath -room edition), 10s. 6d. ao. 

The 2d PHY price 4s. 


(THE PHILOSOPHY of EDUCATION ; 


with its practical application to a System and Plan of 
Popular Education as a National Object. 
By JAMES SIMPSON, Esq. Advocate, 

* We have soni many books which beget feelings of elevation 
and pride for the dignity of man, which improve him morally 
and socially; but never any—no, not one—which lets in such a 
flood of hope for the future soma + improvement and happi- 
ness of the universal species.” thly Review, 

he humane and intelligent mast hail such a work as that 
Ps Mr, Simpson with a pure and unmixed delight.”—Glasgow 
Free Press. 

« His thoughts form themselves into words with the precision 
and brilliancy of crystallisation.’ "Metropolitan Magazine. 

London: Longman and Co.; Orr and Co. ; Sherwood and Co, 
Edinburgh; A. and C. Black. Dublin: John Cumming; and 
Hodges and Smith, 
REC ae poo ote be ta 

0. price 2s. 6 


EPORT, RESOLUT IONS, and 
PROC EEDINGS of the SELECT COMMITTEE of 
the pet of COMMONS appointed to INQUIRE into the 
MANAGEMENT and AFFAIRS of the RECORD COMMIS- 
SION, and the present STATE of the RECORDS of the 
UNITED KINGDOM ; with Illustrative Notes, selected from 
the Evidence taken before the Committee, and Documents printed 
by the Record Commission. 

«« The subject matter of the inquiry involves the character and 
the fortune of individuals, as well as the reputation of a public 
body, and the interests of the country in a large expenditure of 
public money.”—See Sir Robert Inglis's Resolution, 

London : James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 


Price, 4to. 28, 6d. ; suslent Qs. 


s ryy 
HE NA TURALIST » for January, 
No. V 
Contested by B. oe “ L.S. and 
W. HOLL, F.G.S. 

Contents: Description of the Golden Oriole (Oriolus galbula), 
by W. Mac Gillivray, A.M. F.R.S.E.&c.; with a highly finished 
coloured Eng R of the Rhine, Ornithological 
and Entomological—Notes of the Month—On the Dispersion of 
Plants—Notices of the Capture of yar Fy with Cursory Observa- 








tions thereon, by. J. C.D: ale, A A.M. — Mr. Swainson’s Remarks on 
ere ined, by C. T. Wood, Esq.— 
B ical Tour in Herefordshire, M hsh and South 





Wales with he Notices of the Scenery, Antiquities, 

&c. by Edwin Lees, F.L.S. &c.—On the Evidence of Design ob- 
servable in the Vital Mosneuiy of the Colchicum Autumnale 
Serge -), or Common Meadow Saffron, by W. A. Lei; hton, Esq. 

A. F.B.S. &c.; illustrated with Two Lithographic Engravings 
—St. James's Ornithological Society—Review—Extracts from 
Foreign Journals: Ehrenberg, on Fossil Infusoria; Abstract of 
Count Mennerheim’s Paper on the Family of the Coleoptera bra- 
chelytra. 


Also, neatly in bound cloth, price, 4to. 17s. ; royal 8vo. 13s. 6d, 
The First Vol. of the Naturalist, illustrated 


with Six hig! ao ~vcccge Engravings, and numerous W ood- 
cuts; containing — by R. I. Murchison, Ae V.P.R.S.; 
J.C. Dale, A.M.; “ MacGilliveny, A.M. S.E. &c.; Ro- 
bert Dickson, M.D. 3 J. Curtis; Shicioy 1 Palmer, M.D.; 
James Wilson; R. ¥ N (Streeten, M.D.; Langston Parker ; 
Robert Mudie; J. Murray, F.L. and G. s.; E Blyth; Cc, Dubois, 
F.L.S.; Medill Wood ; W. A, Leighton, B.A. &c.; E, 

FLL. the rae F. 0. — F. Ryland : the Rev. J. Bull, 
jun, F.G.S. . T. Wood, 

London: ie. ‘ana Panyers Alley, Paternoster Row. 








Splendidly Illustrated Editions. 
Part VIII. of 


art ol 
TP HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of 
SANTILLANE; with 600 Illustrations after original 
By JEAN GIGOUX, 
To be completed in Two Volumes. 

Volume I. is complete, price 16s. cloth. 

“We pronounce M. Gigoux the best illustrator extant.”— 
GP 

London: J. J, Dubochet and Co. 75 Old Broad Street; C. Tilt, 
86 Fleet ‘Street; H. Hooper, Pall Mall East; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; and all | Bookseliers. 


Designs. 





Uniform with Nugent's _ ek Dictionaries, 138, bound; 


pe, 21s. boards, 
ABENHORST'S POCKET DIC. 


TIONARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN. 


GUAGES. 
By G. NOEHDEN, LL.D. Ph. D. 
Fourth edition, materially improved, by D. BOILEAU. 
Printed for Longman and Co, ; ‘I’. Cadell; J. Booth; Baldwin 
_ Co.; J. Booker; Dulau and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; 
Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; Black and Co.; J. Maynard; and 


J. Wacey. 
Also, by Dr. Noehden, 
German Grammar, 7th edition, 10s. 6d. 








Exercises in Writing German, 5th edit. 8s. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 

















NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
HE ENGLISH BOY at the CAPE; 


An Anglo-African Story. 
By the Author of “ Keeper's Travels.” 
In 3 vols. royal !8mo. embellished with Engravings, 
price 10s. 6d. half-bound and lettered. 
“* A great deal better worth reading than the opt pe! of new- 
year-books for the benefit or amusement of youth of both sexes, 
and than very many of our formal novels.” Monthly Review. 


2. The Rural Muse; Poems. By John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant, Author of “ The Village 
Minstrel,” “ The Shepherd's Calendar,” &c. 1n 1 vol. foolscap 
8vo. illustrated by a View ir the Poet's Cottage, and other embel- 
lishments, in cloth, price 7. 

** We rejoice to find, that the rural muse has been with him 
during his lone retirement; that his fine sensibilities have ne 
fered no abatement under the i of time ; and alth 
says, ‘ ill health has almost rendered me incapable of doing i 
thing,’ it has not, in any degree, weakened his mental powers, nor 
dulled his genius.”—Blaekwood's Magazine. 

3. Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. By 
Cyrus Redding, Esq. In 4 vols. 18mo. illustrated by Engravings 
and Woodcuts, price 14s. cloth. 

“Volumes of considerable interest, not only for their narra- 
tions of hardships endared, difficulties surmounted, and hair- 
breadth escapes, but for the quaint style of the olden historians, 
or, still better, the homely simplicity of the sufferers themselves,” 
—Spectator. 


4. Marine Natural History; or, the Sea- 

side Companion. By Miss Roberts, Author "of « The Concholo- 

gist’s Companion,” &c. Foolscap 8vo. illustrated by numerous 
Woodcuts, by Baxter, price 6s. 6: 

“ This is an excellent book for the youthful and inquisitive, 
placing before them, in the most popular and agreeable torm, the 
interesting facts of natural history connected with marine pro- 
ductions, phy sponges, 1 — _— Itis full of 
instruction and ‘amusement. "— Literary 

“€ The woodcut embellishments (by Baxter) ‘are in the finest 
atyle of the art."—Sunday Times. 











5. The Conchologist’ 3 Companion ; 3; a Fam 
liar D of T. Animals. By Mary Roberts. In 
foolscap 8vo. with fomad Engravings, the 2d edition, price 6s. 6d, 

« This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little volume.” 
New Monthly Magazine. 





By the same Authoress, 
6. The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 


Displayed. New edition, 12mo. 6s, 
J. A Popular Guide to the Observation of 


Nature; or, Hints of Inducement to the Study of Se Pro- 
ductions and Appearances in their and 
shewing the great extent of Knowled ise attainable by the oe hee 
exercise of the Senses. Ry Robert Mudie, Author of “ The F 
thered ‘Tribes of the British Isiands,” &c. 18mo. =. 6d. a 

“ We are furnished with matter for the philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the antiquary—all who contemplate heaven and 
earth; and this is furnished in a little book which all may care- 
fully take in the pocket over the whole earth or the whole sea, 
and thus enable themselves to think, rf they have never thought 
before, and if they have, to think much better.”—Gentleman's 
Magazine. 





Also, by the same Author, 

8. First Lines of Zoology, by Question and 
Answer; For the Use of the Young. Ina thick vol. 18mo. with 
Engravings, price 6s. bound. 

“*A useful and well-arranged catechism, going through the 
various branches of Zoology in a clear and simple manner, well 
adapted for the instruction of youth.” —Lilerary Guzette. 


9. The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and 
Sph . By Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. Em- 
— with numerous highly coloured Illustrations. In 3 vols. 


colou natare ; and, both by the style of it scientific de. 
scriptions and its general a well c d to convey 
ideas at once correct and popular, of the habits and economy of 
the beautiful tribes of which it treats.”— Literary Gazette. 

* The engravings alone sage fh ——— cheap at the 
yeies of the volume.” —Sunday T 


10. The Natural History of Selborne. By 
the late Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. With Additions by Sir 
William Jardine, Bart. Also, an enlarged edition of the same 
Work, with Additions, 6s. 6d. A new edition, with 18 superior 
Engravings by Branston, price 3s. 6d, 

«A work which men of science, as well as general readers, 
agree in considering one of the most delightfal books ever writ- 
ten.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


11. The Beauties of the British Poets, with 
afew Introductory Observations by the Rev. George Croly, D.D, 
&c. 2d edition, illustrated by several highly finished Wood En- 
gravings, 12mo. 7s. 

12. Selections of the most Remarkable Phe- 
nomena of Nature. By H.G. Bell, Esq. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


13. Letters from a Mother to her Daughter, 
ator going to yy pointing out the Duties towards her Maker, 
her G » and Herself. By Mrs. J. A. 
Sargant, aener “of « Ringstead Abbey,” &c. 5th edition, ele- 
gancly bound in silk, 18mo. ee Be. 6d. 

14. My Ten ‘ears’ Imprisonment in Italian 
and Boog pee Dungeons. By Silvio Pellico. Translated by 
. ‘The 34 edition, price 6s. 

bee! “This little volume is the record of ten years’ 


» 108. 6d. 
“ ‘This is a delightfal work, with no fewer than 144 engravi 














MISS cee oth ema i m Mohtore ¥ 


With superb E olumes, 





HE TALES and NOVELS of Maria| 


Edgeworth, complete in Eighteen Volumes, price 5s. 
each, handsomely bonnd in water-lined cloth, and lettered. The 
Illustrations drawn b: by W. Harvey, and engraved in the first 
style of excellence by Goodall, C. Rolls, Goodyear, H. Robinson, 
Finden, Bacon, Englehart, MC 





DR. MOWER'S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
U I 


N E 
a Tale of Sicily. 
By Dr. ARTHUR MOWER, 
Author of “« The White Cottage.” 
John Macrone, St. James's Square. 


D 


A; 





This elegant edition corresponds in size a with 
Southey’s Cowper, Byron, Crabbe, and Scott's — and must 
be a desirable acquisition to all libraries. s esent for 
youth it is unexceptionable ; and for the deawing-sonen table no 
work can be more appropriate. 

The edition contains the following, any — of which may 
be had separately, price 5s. each volume. v! 


Castle Rackrent and Irish Buils, 1 vol. 

Moral Tales, 2 vols. 

Popular Tales, 2 vols. 

Tales of Fashionable Life, and Modern Gri- 
selda, 5 vols. 

Belinda, 2 vols. 

Leonora, and Letters for Literary Ladies, 
1 vol. 

Patronage, 3 vols. 

Ormond, | vol. 

London: Balwdin and Cradock, and other ‘Prepeteters. 





Harrington, 1} vol. 


Bound i in silk, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. with F isp from 





SPLENDID BOOKS OF PRESENTS. 
In imperial 4to. price 42s.; India Proofs, 63s. 


INDEN’S TABLEAUX; 
a Series of a Scenes of National Character, 
Beauty, and Costum: 
Edited by Mrs, S.C. HALL 
«« An Annual of the same class to which the “ Flowers of Love- 
liness’ and ‘ Gems of Beauty’ belong; and it is superior to both 
in its plan and execution.”—Spectator. 
“« Every one of the engravings is worth the notice of the col- 
lector, and the whole form a charming portfolio: the binding is 
| so rich and tasteful as to merit a distinct notice.”—Atlas, 
} . 
| Price 1/. 11s. 6d. superbly bound in morocco, 
Finden’s Gallery of the Graces. 
| A Series of Thirty- six beautiful Female Heads, illustrating 
celebrated Passages in Modern British Poets, with accompanying 
| Extracts. 
| The copra © were designed expressly for this work by the 
| most eminent Artists The binding, in richness and luxury, far 





Design by Corbould, 
OME: its Joys and its Sorrows. 
Dom 


mestic Tal 
—— William Balt, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row. 


2d edition, with very mer em Additions, price 2/. 2s 
shee! 


N EW ont IMPROVED 
GEOLOGICAL and MINERALOGICAI, MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES, and a large portion of Scotland, as 
far North as Dundee and Forfar; shewing alro the Inland Na- 
vigation, by means of Rivers and Canals, with their Elevation 
in Feet above the Level of the Sea; together with all the Rail- 
ways, and principal “ag ap 
and C. WALKER. 
« The only work = FA can be said to exhibit, with clearness 
and accuracy, the progress of British Geology up to the present 
time.”—Mining Journal. 
Also, intended as an Accompaniment to the above, 
Introduction to the Study of Geology, de- 
signed to facilitate a general acquaintance with the principal 
Facts and Theoretical Deductions of that Science, more parti- 
cularly as applied to the Internal Structure of Great Britain. 
By Frederick Bu Burr. Price 4s. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and J. and C, Walker, 
3 Burleigh rerio Strand. 





Govcestel to the Present Time. . 
Folded in half, half-bound in a - £2990 
Full size, half-bound in Russia ........ soce 10 0 0 
EW GENERAL ATLAS ‘of FIFTY- 


THREE MAPS, on elephant drawing- papers with the 
Boundaries carefully coloured. From entirely New Drawings, 


r Engraved by SIDNEY HALL. 
In royal 8vo. 21s. in cloth. ‘ 
An Index of the Names in the above, with 


References to the Maps, and to the Latitude and Longitude. 
ndon: Longman, , Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 










price 4s. cloth lettered, 
HISTORY vot IRELAND, from the 
Earliest ae to the Union pt Great Britain. 
B SRETH BLACKET. 
_whluaker and Co. Ave itera Lane. 


12mo. price 2s. “6d. 


‘PHE ELEMENTS of LATIN 
GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 
By RICHARD HILEY, 
Author } an English Grammar, &c. &c. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, anc. Co.; Bancks and Co. Man- 

chester; John Heaton, Leeds. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
First Progressive Latin Exercises, adapted 
to the ape age hy and Etymology of Hiley’s Latin Grammar; 
to which ar ied, Exereises on the most general Rules of 
Syn 
Phe Grammar has already obtained the approbation of some 
of the most distinguished Philologists of the Age, whose sanc- 
tion, in the estimation of Scholars, will be a sufficient guarantee 
as to He merits of the work itself. 

The Right Rev. Samuel Butler, D.D., late the Learned Head 
Master of Shrewsburs Free Grammar School, now Lord Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, has, in a Letter to the Author, ho- 
noured the work with the following Opinion : 

«I think your book, wherever I have examined it, done with 
care and ability ; it is short, clear, znd well selected, and likely 
to be very useful.” 

The learned and distinguished Author of the “ Gymnasium,” 
Dr. Alexander Crombie, thus speaks of the work :— 

, «I have read your little volume, and shall have pe hesitation 
n tas an 





snffered by Pellico—a person whose reputation asa man of lite- 
rary taste is acknowledged in Italy; and whose privations and 
deep sorrows render him an object of interest to all who — 
liberty, and would not see it shorn of its beams in any land.” 


Sun, 

15. A Juvenile Cyclopedia. 
techisms of the Arts and § 
peedia for the Young. A new edition, in 12 vols. 
in cloth boardss or, 4/. 108. half-bound and lettered, 


Pinnock’s Ca- 


ciences, forming a complete Cyclo- 
12s. 


Price 3/. 


*%e* The above can be had in various elegant Hindings, 
at moderate 
Whittaker and Co. Ave 


ices. 
aria Lane, London. 








of Latin Grammar. It contains much useful matter, a yo 
ranged, and comprised in a smal! —— It does equa! credit 
to — — and your judgmen 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6a. 


HISTORY of the LIFE of EDWARD 
the BLACK ee dade ae toe Events connec 
therewith, which gal ring the Reign of Edward the 

Third, King of England. 
y G. P. R. JAMES, 


With some Drnareations on the Third ease in the Atheneum. 
London: Longnian, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


| 
. | 


F any thing of the kind ever attempted. 


Ill. 

| Price 11. 118. 6d. morocco, elegant, 

Le Byron des Dames ; 
Or, Portraits of the principal Female Ch 

Lord Byron’s Poems. 

| %*%* This Volume is in large 4to. bound in rose-coloured mo- 
rocco, very richly gilt, and contains Thirty-nine Plates from 
be nal Paintings, engraved under the superintendence of W. 
E. Finden. Each subject is illustrated by critical remarks 
| and poetical extracts. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


in 





MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. 
18th edition, in foolscap 8vo. with Four Engravings, from 
Drawings by Westall, price 10s. 6d, in cloth, lettered, 
ALLA ROOKH. An Oriental 
Romance. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
tentens Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


NEW DRAMAS, BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s, 


R A S- 
By JOANNA BAILLIE. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Plays on the Passions. In 3 vols. 8vo. 


Ul, 118. 6d. 


2. Miscellaneous Plays. In 8vo. 9s. 


NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 


I, 
HE AMERICANS, in their Social, Moral, 
and a Geletion 
ANCIS J. GRUND, 
cae 8vo. 248. cloth. 
“This is the ui of a long residence in the meri! = a 
careful observation of its moral and social habits.”— Lit 
« Exhibits such an amount of ability, and is written ~ten, such 
a familiar knowledge of the subject, that it is entitled to a large 
share of consideration.”— Atlas. 


Glenlonely + a Novel. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

« This is a smart, well-written worky—one of which no man 
need blush to avow the authorship. Indeed, we can scarcely 
suppose it to be a first attempt, for the author has arranged his 
materials with all the skill of a veteran novelist. His characters 
oa powerfully, and at the same time naturally drawn.” —Sunday 

smes. 


Ill. 
Education Reform ; 
Or, the Necessity of a National sage 9 of Education. 
By Thomas Wise, Esq. M 
Vol. I. 8vo. price 15s. in cloth. 
Less than thorough will not do it.”—Lord Strafford, 
To be published in a few days. 


Iv. 
New Work by the Author of “ Moral of Flowers.” 
The Spirit of the Woods. 
Ilastrated by Twenty six gees | coloured Engravings. 
vol. royal 3 

« These trees ~- io my books, 
oughts I'll ch 

we” ready. 






‘ona in — barks my 
acter. 


Journal of a Residence i in Norway. 
By Samuel Laing, Esq. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 15s. in cloth. 
«Mr. Laing’s able work is written in a style of remarkable 
mem poets and conveys its important information in a most clear 
and satisfactory manner,”—Month/y Repository. 


Vi. 
Poetical Works of James Maatyemery. 
n 3 vols. ome 8ve. price 18s. in clot 
Compr: nee he Wai ev of Switzerland,” “The West 
Indies,” ‘World before the Flood,” ‘ Greenland,” ‘Pelican 
— ”’ «* Songs of Zion,” * Poet's Portfolio,” and all his smaller 
‘oems. 











JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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SIR idee SCOTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
In 2 thick vols. with a Map, 10s. bound and lettered, 
lMHE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
earliest Period to the close of the Rebellion; 1745-6; con- 

tained in Tales of a Grandfather. 

By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London ; 
and all Booksellers. 

(The usual — to Schools.) 


n 8v0. price | 15s. 


NNUAL. "BIOGRAPHY 
OBITUARY, Vol. XXI. for 1837. 
The principal Memoirs are those of— 

Bishop Van Mildert—N. M. Rothschild, Esq.—William God- 
win, Esq.—Dr. Henry—Madame Malibran—George Colman, Esq. 
—John Bannister, Esq.—the Duke of Gordon—Sir Francis Free- 
ling, Bart.—Thomas V Walker, Esq. &c. &c, 

London: Longman, Rees, and | Co. 


and 


18mo. price 3s. in board 


NUIDE to “the HOLY SACRAMENT of 
the LORD'S SUPPER. 
y the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A 
Chaplain re the Royal Hospital at Chelsea. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
nit ve Place, Pall Mall. 


In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half- bound, the 3d edition o of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, for CHILDREN, in Letters from a Father 
tohis Son. With a Set of Questions at “the End of each Letter. 
By the Editor of “ T he € ottager’s Monthly Visitor.” 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
"and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


In 12mo, with ee ta te by vy price 2s. Gd. 
ds, the 4th edition of 


boa’ 
HRISTMAS STORIES. Containing 
John Wildgoose, the Poacher; the Smuggler; and Good 
Nature, or Parish Matters. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 


BISHOP MANT’S COMMON PRAYER-BOOK. 
In 4to. price 1/. 16s. boards, the 4th edition of 
NHE 


> ry 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 
and ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use 
of the United Church of England and Ireland ; together with the 
Psaiter, the Ordination Service, and the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion. With Notes, Explanatory, Practical, and Historical, 
from approved Writers of the Church of England. Selected and 
arranged 
By the Right Rev. RICHARD ans D.D. 
ord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. Parker, Oxford. 

%%* A few Copies may be had, on royal paper, price 3/. 129, in 
boards. Also, an edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with the Notes slightly 
abridged, price 1/. 4s. boards; or in royal 8vo. 1 . 


large vois. 8vo. price 3/. 3s. in boards, 

\HRISTIAN INSTITUTES. A Series 

- of Discourses and ng selected, arranged systemati- 
cally, and pleas with Not 

By RISTO PHER “WORDSW ORTH, D.D. 

Master of Triniey bere Cambridge; and Rector of Buxted 

with Ucktield, Sussex. 

This Work is designed to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion, ofa Liberal yr reer for the Upper Classes and the Learned 
Y Th are chiefly from the following 
Writers :—Dr. lees Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. South 
—Richard Hooker—Bishop ee ee Baxter—Burke— 
Bishop Jewell—Lord Clarendon—and F. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's. Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





“HOMER? Ss ILIAD, WITH ENGLISH. NOTES, B BY THE 
REV. W. TROLLOPE. 


2d edition, improved, int a a price 18s. boards, or 
198 


MHPOYT ‘IAIAS. “The Tliad of Homer, 
chiefly from the Text of Heyne, with anton English 
Notes, il he ¢ anners 
and concn the Mythology and Ansigaition of the to Ages; 
and Preliminary Observations on Points of Classical Interest and 
Importance connected with Homer and his Writings. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M. A. 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and formerly one of the 
Masters ~~ a Hospital, 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; E. Williams; een and Co.; J. Duncan; Whittaker 
and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; and B. Fellowes. 





KEITH'S MEASURER, BNTA ARGED BY MAYNARD. 
HE COMPL ETE. ‘MEASURER ; or, 


the whole Art of Measuring: being a plain and compre- 
hensive Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. For 
the Use of Schools, and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gaug- 
ing, Surveying, &c. 
By THOMAS KEITH. 
Twenty- second h odition, corrected and enlarged, 
B MUEL MAYNARD, 
Author of the ‘Key to Keith’s Complete Measurer.” 

Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock; J.,G., 
and F, Rivington; R. S. Kirby; Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; 
Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin and Co.; Cowieand Co.; Houlston 
and Son; and Wilson and Sons, York. 





Burke’ s We orks, with General Index, the only complete edilion. 
vols. 8vo. price Gl. 17s. in boards, 


, 
HE W ORKS “of the RIGHT HON. 
EDMUND BURKE, 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. a 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
A few Copies may be had on royal paper, price ‘ot. 128. in boards; 
also, several of the latter Volumes, in demy and royal 8vo, and 
‘to. to complete Sets, 





In 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. boards, the 2d edition of 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

London : Printed for J.,G.,and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo Place, Pal! Mall; and sold by J. H. Parker, 
Oxford; and H.C. Langbridge, Birmingham. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Twenty Parochial Sermons. First Series. 
2d edition, 12mo. 5s. 


2. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Second Series. 


2d edition, 12mo. 5s. . 
3. Twenty Parochial Sermons. Third Se- 


ries. (For particular Occasions.) 12mo. 5s, 6d. 


“in 12mo. price 7s. . yr (with a Map of the West Indies), 
Fifth Volume o 


HISTORY ‘of ENGLAND, in which it 
is intended to consider Men and Events on Christian 
Principles. 

By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 

Of whom may be had, 

The First Four Volumes, price 1/. 7s. 6d. in 
boards; or any — ee at 6d, 


ice 7s. 6d. ‘honed Ss 
N the WHOLE. sete of FINAL 


CAUSES. A Dissertation, in Three Parts, with an In- 
troductory Chapter on the Character of Modern Deism. 
y WILLIAM J. IRONS, M.A. 
Of Queen’s College, Oxford; and Curate of St. Mary’s, 
ewington, Surrey. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Aa s Churchyard, 
*and Waterloo Place, Pall Ma 


The Holy Bible Chronologically Arranged. 
Handsomely printed in Four large vols. 8vo. price 3/. 16s. in 
boards, a new edition, with Marginal References, of 
TRHE OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 

arranged in Historical and Chronological Order, in such 
manner that the Books, Chapters, &c. &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very Words = the authorised Trans- 
lation. With copious Notes and Index 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Charchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

*,* The Old and New T may be purch 





d separate] y 


n 8vo. price 10s. 6d, in boards 
HARGES DELIVERED to the 
CLERGY of the DIOCESS of BARBADOES and the 
LEEWARD ISLANDS; together with Prayers on certain Public 
Occasions, and Addresses to Candidates for Holy Orders; to 
Young Persons offering themselves for Confirmation within that 
Diocess; and at the Consecration of a Chapel and Burial-Ground 
in the City of Caracas. 
By the Right Rev. WILLIAM HART COLERIDGE, D.D. 
Bishop of Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands. 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. ig Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
Li iil Murray's Elementary W ile. 
New editions, — the Author's last Corrections, 
educed in price, R 
NGLISH GRAMMAR. 
12mo. 3s. 6d, bound. 

A Library edition of the above, comprehend- 
ing the Principles and Rules of the Language, illustrated by ap- 
propriate Exercises, and a Key to the Exercises. 2 vols. 8vo. 
21s. boards, 

Is. 


sen bridgement of the English Grammar. 


"nglish Exercises, adapted to the English 
Grammar, 2s. bound. 

Key to the English Exercises. 2s. bound. 

Introduction to the English Reader; or, a 
Selection of Prose and Poetry, &c. 2s. 6d. bound. 

English Reader; or Pieces in Prose and 
Poetry, from the best Writers. 8s. 6d. bound. 

Sequel to the English Reader; or, elegant 
Selections in Prose and Poetry. 4s. 6d. bound 

Introduction au Lecteur Francois 3 ; ou, Re. 


cueil des Piéces choisies, — V a des Saletenes et des 
Phrases difficiles. 3s. 6d, bound 


Lecteur F vaneois ; 3 ou, Recueil des Piéces, 
en Prose et en Vers, tirées des Meilleurs —— pour servir & 
perfectionner dans la Lecture. 5. boun: 

English Spelling-Book, with Reading Les- 
sons, adapted for Children. 1s. 6d. bound 

First Book for Children. 6d. sewed. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; and Darton and 

—. York: Wilson and Sons. 
whom may be had, 


Life of Lindley Murray, by Himself. 8vo. 9s. 

Grammatical Questions, adapted to Murray’s 
Grammar. ByC. Bradley, A. M. 2s, 6d. bound. 

First Lessons in English Grammar ; designed 
as an Introduction to Murray’s Grammar Abridged. 9d. 





Hort’s (Rev, W. J.) School-Books. 
EW PANTHEON ; or, an Introduction 
to the Mythology of the Ancients, and the Oriental and 
Northern Mythology, in Question and Answer. With Plates, 
5s. 6d. boun . 

Introduction to the Study of Chronology and 
Ancient History, in Question and Answer. New edition, 4s. 
bound, 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





ew editions of School- Books of Eétablished Merit, 
BNGLISH SPELLING-BOOK; 
containing a progressive Series reed Lessons, with a 
variety of Engravings; the whole inten © furnish an im- 
proved Introductory Book to the First Biements of English. 
By W. MAVOR, LL.D. 14. 6d. bound, 

Reading Exercises for Schools; being a Sequel 
to Mavor’s Spelling, and an I i 0 th B B 
the Rev. Dr. Blair. 2s. bound. 

The Class-Book ; or, Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Reading Lessons; combining the Elements of Know- 
ledge with a greater Number of Reading Exercises (from the 
best Authors) than any other similar Work : oe Lesson teach- 
ing some principle of Science, of some important Truth. By the 
Rev. Dr. Blair. 5s. bound. s 

Mavor’s Classical English Poetry; consisting 
of from Three to Four Hundred of the best short Pieces in the 
Language, and some original Pieces, With a Preface, indicating 
the several Species of Poetry, and the best Modes of Recitation. 
5s, 6d. bound. 

Mavor’s British Nepos, consisting of Select 
Lives of Illustrious Britons, distinguished for their Virtues, Ta- 
lents, &c., interspersed with Practical Reflections; written for 
theY oung, on the principle—that example is more powerful than 
precept, 5s. boun 

Mavor’s Selection of the Lives of Plutarch, 
abridged; containing some of the most Illustrious Characters of 
Antiquity. 5s. 6d. bound. 

J ~ 7 . 
Mavor’s Elements of Natural History ; 
founded on the Linnwan Arrangement of Animals; with 
od Descriptions, in the manner of Goldsmith and Baffon. 
Vith Fifty Engravings, 7s. 6d. boards. 

Mavor’s Universal Stenography; or, a Com- 
plete and Practical System of Short-Hand, 6s. boards. 

Sermons for Schools; containing one for 
every Sunday in the Year, and also for Christmas-Day, Giood- 
Friday, &c.; adapted for Young Persons. By the Rev. 8, Bar- 
row. 7s. bound, 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





2mo. 3s, bound 
QysreM of PRACTICA L ARITHME- 
TIC, applicable to the present state of Trade and Money 
Transactions. 
By the Rev. J. JOYCE. 
New a corrected and ae eeenrets » by 
MUEL MAY. 

Key to the above, with a System of Mental 
Arithmetic, »&c. New etiten 8s. bound, 

Elements of Land Surveying, in all its 
Branches; including Practical Geometry, Trigonometry, Land 
Measuring by various Instruments, Mapping,&c. By A. Crocker. 
With Plates and Cuts, new edition, 9s. boun 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, Vol. XIV. 
In small 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 6s. 


IOGRAPHY of the EARLY CHURCH. 


Contents: Clement of Rome—Symeon—Ignatius—Poly- 
carp—Marion—Justin Martyr—Tatian—Dionysius of Corinth— 
Hegesippus — Ireneus —Victor —A ppollonius—Clement of Alex- 
andria—Tertullian—Alexander of Cire 

By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cummhabhons and Vicar of Tarvin. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 


Scripture Biography. 2 vols. 12s. 
In 17 vols. uniform a ~~ _— of Scott and Crabbe, 


HE COM PLETE. ‘WORKS of LORD 
BYRON; py THOMAS his Ae Faery i Letters, and Journals, 
and his Life. 
Now first collected ais arranged, and Irestteted with Notes, from 
Sir Walter Scott, | George Ellis, 
Francis Jeffrey, | Thomas Campbell, 
Professor Wilson, | Rev. H. Milman, 
Bishop Heber, | Thomas Moore, 
J. G. Lockhart, | 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8vo. Vol. I, 158. 
N INTRODUCTION to the LITERA- 
TURE of EUROPE, in the XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth 


CENTURIES, 
By HENRY HALLAM. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 
HE LIF’ of OLIVER GOLDSMITH, 
from a variety of ig A Sources, and comprising nume- 
rous unpublished ei &c. 
JAMES PRIOR, Esq. 
autor of The Life of Burke.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





4th edition, 4 vols. 12mo, 24s, 
7o : . y * 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; being an 
Inquiry how far the former Changes of the Earth's Sur- 
face are re wae to Causes now in operation. 
CHARLES LYELL, Esq. F.R.S, 
"Seam Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW SCHOOL-BOOK. 
Price 3s. bound, 
HE SCIENTIFIC READER, and 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST; containing Original 
Readings in the Sciences, embodying a large Fund of Phi!oso- 
er nformation, anew Collection of Modern Fontes Oration, 

Scenes, d by an 2 the 
Practice of Blooution, Versification, &c.; together with a “Giles. 
coty of Scientific minati anda ye a than Five Hundred 


for in the Sci 
By R. T. LINNINGTON 
Author of the « Rhetoric al Speaker, ” Bec. &e. 
J. Souter, School Library, 131 Fleet Street. 














: THE \LITBRARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Jarlborough Street, January 20. 
R. COLBURN has. this day 
wt 


‘Fittings of Fancy. 


By Robert wm ~/. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Capt. Scott's Rambles j in Egypt and Candia. 
With Details of the Military Power and Resources of those 
© Countries, and Observations on the Government, Policy, and 
| System, of Moh d Ali. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Ilustrations. 
In a few days, 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 
The Divorced; a Tale. 
By Lady Charlotte Bury, 
Authoress of ** Flirtation,” &c. 








New Burlington Street, Jan, 20. 
R. BENTLEY “has just published the 
following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, from original 
Fainting, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Lady valet Wortley Montagu. 
y Lord Wharncliffe. 

Including upwards of 150 Letters, never before published; a 
Memoir of the Court of ge I. by Lady Montagu, and a Life of 
the Authoress. Illustrative Anecdates and Notes are also added, 
and the suppressed Passages gg 


Recollections of Europe. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of “ The Pilot,” “The Spy. &c. 
In 2 vols. post 8v0. 


it. 
Companion to D' Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature.” 
Ing2 vols. 8¥0. c 
Curiosities of Medical Experience. 
By Dr. Millingen. 


IV. 

In 4 vols. 8vo. new edition, revised, with Notes by Mrs. Piozzi, 
now first added, and illustrated with Six Portraits, engraved 
expressly for this editi on, 

Historical Memoirs of his Own Time. 
By Sir N. William Wraxall, Bart. 


Vv. 
Mr, Washington Irving's New Work. 
In 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
toria. 
By the Author of the as — ” « The Alhambra,” &c. 


In 2 vols, post 8vo. with Fermate of the Author, &c. 
Adventures during a Journey Overland 
to India, 
By way of Egypt, Syria, the Holy Land, eae mesepetemin. 
By Major Skinner, 31st Regim 
Author of “ Excursions in India,” &c. 


In3 ee. 8vo. 
The Duke of Monmouth. 


By the Author of “* The Munster Festivals,” &c. 


Vill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Donna Maria 


rancisca, ‘ 
The Revolutions of Spain, 
From 1808 to 1836. 

With de Karan Sketches of the most Distinguished Person- 
pK, rrative of the War in the Peninsula, down to the 
present time, from the most authentic Sources, 

By W. Walton, Esq. 


2d edition, in 3 vols. gee ath numerous Portraits, 
ir William Wraxall’s 
Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Now first published. 
Also, just ready, 


In 3 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
Manuella; the Executioner’s Daughter. 
A Romance of Madrid. 


Il. 
Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior 


of Africa, 
By the River Niger. 
In the Steam-vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in es a and 34. 
y Macgregor Laird and R. A. K, Old 
cers of the Expedition. 2 a Bro, 


1. 
Jack Brag 


By Theodore H 
Author of * Sayings and ‘ee * " ‘The Parson's 
"&e. 8 = post 8vo. 
ichard miley »8New Song Street, 
BiPubllsher in Urdinary to His sty). 


Surviving ri} 





on, small 8vo. 
N the CONNEXION “of "the SCIENCES. 
By MARY SOMERVIL LE. 

«Mrs. Somerville’s delightful the «C, ion of the 
Sciences.’ The style of this astonishing production is so clear 
and unaffected, and conveys, with so much sim ped So great a 
mass of profound knowledge, that it should be rlaced hands 
of every youth, the moment oe as mastered th 
ments of education. ~~ ty Review. 

John y, Albemarle Street. 








USENBETH’S REPLIES to FABER. 
f= omy ieee vinalcatedy against the, oan y edition. ot 


aber’s « “eT 
he fer F.C. HUSENBETH 
1 8v0. vol. of 400 pages, price 12s. boards, with cloth back. 
Also, lately published, 

A further Exposure and Refutation of 
Fuberism, occasioned by Mr. Faber’s Pamphlet, entitled—“An 
Account of Mr. of the Argu- 
ment of the Difficulties of Romanism, on the entirely new Prin- 
ciple of a refusal to meet it.” By the Rev. F. C. Husenbeth. 
Price te. 

London : Keating and Brown, 33 Duke Street, Grosvenor 
— Square; and J, Booker, 61 New Bond Street. 

\HE 


7 
MINING JOURNAL and COM- 
MERCIAL GAZETTE, No. LXXII. price 6d, was 
published on the 7th inst, with Index and Title-page to Vol, I11. 
being the Commencement of a new Volume. A Supplement 
devoted to Reviews of Publications connected with Mining and 
er Sci ters P the Mining Journal (gratis) 








vet fortnight. 
No. IX. of the Mining Review, New Series, | 
will 5 eon on the Ist of February, price 3s. 6d. 
tising Sheet of this Work will afford Ji ernie ne opmaal 
ments of Public Comp &c. &c. 


NEW AND VERY CHEAP RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL 
NHURCH of ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


The Publishers have the pleasure of announcing that 
the First Volume of this cheap and Popular Work is now com- 
pleted, and may be had, handsomely bound in ornamented cloth, 
price 5s. 6d.—The Contents will be found to be of a highly varied 
and interesting character, well adapted for Family —, as 
well as for Parochial and Lee Libraries, &c.—Each Num) 
contains an Original Sermon by a Divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, a Biographical Sketch of some eminent Christian, and an 
Essay on a Religious Topic, besides a variety of interesting Mis- 
cellaneous Articles, many of them original, and others selected 
— the most app’ ym i i Poetry, A t 

The N alread: blished contain Sermons by the 
aks Messrs. Dale, aaanen, Melvill, Hancock, Archdeacon 
Hoare, Griffith, Dodsworth, Ayre, Hartwell Horne, Le Bas, 
Girdlestone, M: arsh, Pearson, Stewart, Hankinson, &c. &c.; | 
Passing Thoughts, Nos. 1 to 15, by Charlotte Elizabeth ; Recol- | 
lections of a Country Pastor, Nos. 1 to 6; Seven Churches of 
Asia, &c. &c. A Series of Papers has also been commenced, en- 
titled «« Liturgical Hints,” the object of which is to supply a short 
Comment on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the Sundays 
and Holidays throughout the Year. Reviews, and Extracts from 
New Works, and Church Intelligence, are also added in a 
ee Supplement, given gratis with the last Number in the 
Month. 


No. XXXIII. for January 7th, forms the 


beginning of a new prey A on epeerennity is thus 
afforded for c pt Work, and those 
Persons who may be pte of doing - ge request to 
forward their lee to their Respective Booksellers with as 
little delay as possible. Prospectuses may be obtained in any 
quantity for distribution. No. XXXIII. contains a Sermon for 
the New Year, by the Rey..H. S, Plumptre, M.A, St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Lambeth, 

vo. XXXIV. for January l4th, contains a Sermon on the 
Scriptures, by the Rev. Charies Webb le Bas, M.A. Dean of the 
East India College, Herts. 

James Burne, 17 Portman Street; W. Edwards, 12 Ave Maria 
Lane; and all Booksellers. — 

















THE EDINBURGH NEW PHILO. 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL, exhibiting a View of the Pro- 
gressive Discoveries and Improvements in the i and the 
Conducted by Professor JAMESO 
No. XLIIL. Oct. 1836—Jan. esi 

The present Number contains, among other interesting Arti- 
cles, Prof. Jac. Berzelius on Meteoric Stones—D. Davy on a 

Natural Ph tely di d in the Neighb d 
the Pieta—Charpentier on the Revolutions Changing the Surface 





The Adver- | 


/T 


Published, by James Nisbet and Co. at their — Theslogical 
irculating Library, 21 Berners’ Stree! 
In 1 vol. royal 12mo. 7s. neat cloth boards, oe ‘lettered, 


MOBERN SOCIETY ; or,.the March of 
Intellect: the Conclusion of M@dern Accomplish- 
By Miss CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Daughter, of the late Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 


«* Thus happiness depends, as Nature shews, 
Less on exterior things than most suppose.” 


Second edition, lately oO uniform with the above, 


Modern Accomplishments. Dedicated, 
permission, to Her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria. 


ments. 


by 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


ITALY, BY SIR ARTHUR BROOKE FAULKNER, 
Early in February will be published, 


T A L Y.—Letters to the Right 
Hon, Lord Brougham and Vaux, & ec. Containing 
the Details of a recent Visit to ltaly, with Remarks on the present 
Crisis of our Affairs. 
By Sir A. B. FAULKNER, 
Author of¢ ad “A Visit to Germany and the Low Countries,” 
ambling Notes on Paris,” &c, &c. 
Ridgway and ane “pia 
rice 7s 


MR. DUNBAR'S NEW POEM. 
Just ready, in post 8vo, boards, 
H A oO ft Ws 
a Tale of the Antille 
By Bas ERT NU GENT DUNBAR, Esq. 
uthor of ‘* The Cruise,” &c. 
Printed S John Mactene, & St. James's Square. 
St. Jones 's Square, January 18. 
Cooke's History ofthe Whigs and Tories. 
The Second Volume of 
, 
HE HISTORY of PARTY, 
By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 
Author of « The Life of Bolingbroke,” &e. 
Cc omprising the Era from the Hanoverian Accession to the 
Chatham will be published on the 2Ist instant. 
Orders anata by all Booksellers. 
*,* Volume I. may still be t ad of the Publisher. 
John Macrone, St. James's Square, 


HE ENQUIRER. This Magazine will 
consist of oziginal Essays, Fictions, Poetry, Criticisms on 
New Books, and the Drama. No. I. price 6d. will appear Ist of 
February next. 
London: W. Strange,and Mann, Cornhill. Tonbridge: Bridges. 
And sold by all Booksellers. 











In the press, and speedily will be published, 

y << a) 
N INTRODUCTORY DISSERTA- 
TION to the FULNESS of the Times; wherein are 
established the Epoch of the Fall of Adam, and its Chronolo- 


| gical Connexion with the Great Eras of the World, and with 3 


resent Time. Containing, also, Strictures on the Rev. E. 
ickersteth’s Scheme of Sc re Chronology. 
By WILLIAM CUNNING GHAME, Esq. 
Of Lainshaw, in the County of Ayr 

« The Lord himself shall descend from Heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel and the trump of God: and the 
dead in Christ shall rise tirst,—1 Thess. iv. 16. 

London: James Nisbet aud Co.; Hatchard and Son; L. and 
G. Seeley. Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. Dublin: Ko- 
bertson and Co. Glasgow : John Smith and Son. 


Of whom may be had, 


_ The Fulness of the Times. Part First, with 





of Switzerland—Dr. Mitchell on the 

Mr. Nash on the Geology of Egypt Boué on the Geography 

and Merry d of Turkey—Biographical Notice of the mae 
+ Lislet Geoffroy, C of of 

for the Section of G phy and Navi; ae ouninganit 

on the Composition of Bitumens—M. ane on the Chemical 

Composition of Asses’ Milk—Prof. Eh ossil Infi 


t—Dr. 





Also, on the Date of 
the PRaueny, the Chronology of Joseph, &c. 


In a few days will be published, a somes edition of 
RACTICAL JHEOLOGY ; comprising 








—C. Krug Von Nidda on the Mineral Gates of Iceland—Mr. 
Charlesworth on some Fallacies in the Test of Mr. Lyell and 
M. Deshayes for Classifying ‘Tertiary F Mr. 
on the P| if N folne—Caesin Milne on the 
Magnetic Variations near Edi 
Reviews—Lists of Patents, 

dam and Charles Deck —— Longman and Co. 
on On. 











i: James 8 Square. 
A 2d edition of Nos. V 
HE LONDON and Wiesinerse 
REVIEW, containing Colonel Napier’s Reply to the 
Attacks in the Quarterly Review—The Terms of Alliance be- 
tween a Co Whigs, &c. is this day published, 
hn Macrone, St. James's Square. 


MODERN HISTORY. 
A new edition, revised to the present Time, price 7s. boards, 
ODERN HISTORY, including all 
Nations, from the Asiatic Epoch of Mahomet, and the 
European i 


he Liturgy and Principles of the United 
Church a England and Treland: Critical and other Tracts; and 
a Speech delivered in the House ‘of Peers in 1814. 
By JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. boards, 
James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 





Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row. 
Next week will be published, in 3 vols. small 8vo. under the 
superintendence of, and ree n Preliminary Essay by, James 
Montgomery, Esq. (of Sheffiel 


NHE CHRISTIAN ‘CORRESPONDENT: 


Letters, Private and Confidential, addressed to Relatives 
and others, by Pious Persons of both Sexes, eminent for their 
Rank, Talents, or Peculiar Circumstances in Life: exemplifying 
the Fruits of Holy Living, and the Blessedness of Holy Dying. 

Amidst the diversitied contents of these Volumes will be pre- 
sented, beautiful and affecting Specimens of Epistles by Martyrs 
and ¢ Nobles, S ani — Ministers of 
various Ladies of high, as well as 
humble, t ther premise B by — virtues and graces peculiarly 











Epoch of Charlemagne, to the present Time, 
Progress of the South American 7 Ao 
the Rev. JOHN ROBINSON, L 

As euben istory especially applies to our own age, its pur- 
suits, policy, religion, and social institutions, it claims priority 
in historical —— after a familiar acquaintance with our own 


native histor: 
Printed for Sir R. Phillips. Sold by Sherwood, Gilbert, and 
Piper, Paternoster Row ; and a Booksellers. 
Of whom may be 
The Grammar of Universal ‘History, 3s. 6d. 


The Grammar of British History, 3s. 6d. 


the Rise an 


Robinson’s Abridgement and Continuation of 
Hume and Smollet, 9s, All with Maps, Engravings, Xc. to faci- 
litate Instruction. 


ld Patriots, Philoso- 


™ phers, Poets, and Christians of all ‘classes, who have successively 


been the glory and enna of our country, from the Sixteenth 
Century to the present 
Witt Yilliam Ball, ‘Aldine Chambers, ae Row. 
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